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Wa: er, you tell him, comes down from the sky in the form _ 
of rain. It is collected in giant reservoirs and pumped along pipes to our taps. 

But the story is not always as simple as that. Over huge areas of the earth’s 
surface man has to delve and pump to find water for his thirsting, arid lands. 
And for that he needs power—diesel power. 

In Egypt, French Morocco and South Africa, for example, diesel engines _ 
supplied by The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd., a member.of rue - 
‘BRUSH GROUP, provide power for irrigation schemes that enable barren 
land to produce cotton, maize, rice, bananas and general farm Byes All 
over the world BRUSH GROUP diesels are forcing the desert to retreat. xf 
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‘Leadership and Public Opinion in the West 


oe HIS igit week, most people have Ren. thinking about Sir 
__ Winston Churchill’s speech on the hydrogen bomb. My own 
view is that it was one of the greatest speeches of his career 


tainly. the hope he expressed. that ‘safety’ might be “the sturdy child 

_of terror, and survival the twin brother of annihilation ’. 

_ However, I do not want to discuss the hydrogen bomb and the 
effect it may have on our defence policy, but another aspect of Sir 
- Winston’s speech—something of which his speech was a good example: 
that is, the quality of leadership, which is so urgently needed in our 


western democracies today. In my opinion this quality is.common to 


‘several of his really great speeches. Even his bitterest political enemies 
would admit that when he wishes to use it he has the gift of waking us 
up and making us think on entirely new lines. President Roosevelt 
certainly possessed this quality; I think Dr. Adenauer has it too, and 
perhaps M. Mendés-France. I would like to consider how it works and 
what happens if it is not there. 

In the west, our democratic ‘governments are designed in the end 
to give expression to public opinion, and to negotiate with other demo- 
cracies which also have their own public opinion to consider. In foreign 
affairs, the difficulty is to find out what public opinion really is on a 
given ‘issue, and when you have discovered this it often turns out to 
be no more than national prejudice. But having found out what 

_ public opinion is, our rulers have to choose between leading it and 

being led by it. Being led by it often means just drift. One example 

s country was during the nineteen-thirties, when the Government 

1 to apa Ca nation that action against the fascist powers 


: and that, like many of his more important efforts, it contains. 
t aetecal phrases which will surely 80 down in history. One was cer- — 
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_ of. Hisenhowers Administration. But leading public opinion also has 


its dangers: in extreme cases it can end in Hitlerism, and that is why 
democratic statesmen have to be exceedingly careful when they eects 
to lead. 


On both foreign policy and Pci the facts may require the. Gapenen ; 
ment to do something which public opinion does not like, and yet 
there may be good reasons why the facts cannot be given to the public. 


The result is that no properly informed public opinion can really exist, 
and, someone therefore has to form it. This nearly always takes a 


* good deal of moral courage, because in forming public opinion you 


are bound to say something the public does not like. It is no coincidence 
that most of Sir Winston’s really outstanding efforts have dealt with 
defence or foréign policy: for instance, his Fulton speech in 1946 about 
European Union, or last week’s piece about the bomb. But, as he says — 
in one of his books, it is not enough to know what ought to be done. 
You have to get it agreed as well. This is not so easy. 

Take the question of western European defence. Most people in this 
country, or in France or Germany, who have given the matter any 
thought know that it must be necessary for our defence to co-operate 
with western Europe. But in each country public opinion has pre- 
sented innumerable difficulties to this idea. When people generalise 


_ about what the French are like, or what the Germans are like, I always 


remember a Frenchman writing in the thirteenth century who said 
that the French were proud and womanish, the Germans were furious 
and obscene, and the English were drunkards and had tails. Not having 
a tail myself, I have always thought this was a warning not to generalise 


about such matters; but there are some generalisations which it is safe 


to make about public opinion in the west. 
For instance, it is certain that in this country we have a prejudice 


and ec we are afraid that a farteal engagement — 


St 
; in Europe might tend to separate us from the Commonwealth. As for the 


_ French, we ought to remind ourselves every day that they have a natural — 


fear of Germany. There are a great many more Germans than French- 
‘men in this world, and the French have been invaded by the Germans 


_ three times since 1870. The French know that in the last two of these 


wars they would never have survived but for their allies. In Germany, — 
public opinion has been dominated for centuries by a dream as old as 


_. the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages—the dream that all 
_ German-speaking people might one day be united under one ruler. The 


dream was nearly realised in the time of Bismarck and again under 
Hitler. On both occasions the reality was shattered by war, but this 
did not destroy the belief of the average German i in the desirability of 
German unity. 

In western Europe our rulers have kane for the last few years - 


_ that if we are to be saved people must, somehow or other, be induced 


to forget these national prejudices. At the same time, if the Russians 
wish to frustrate what our rulers are doing to build up a defence 
“system, the Soviet propaganda machine has a supremely easy job, 
for nothing is simpler than to divide allies by playing on such preju- 


_ dices. In the face of all this, it is astonishing how far we in the west 


_. formally several times over to the defence of western Europe, and we . 


have come during the last few years. We have committed ourselves 


have even agreed to station troops permanently in Europe. The French 


have half agreed to German rearmament; and a few days ago Dr. 


Adenauer obtained the agreement of the German Bundestag to Western 


European Union, though it means giving up all hope of German unity, 


perhaps for many years. It looks as if we still have to wait a few 


_ more weeks before we can be sure that the French and the Germans © 
_ are finally committed, particularly after the recent news about the Saar, © 


but when we get impatient at delays in Paris or Bonn we must 


remember that cous and Bonn are all ei, time fighting against the 


Causes of the Israeli. Bayptian Clash, at Cara 


we live.- — 


eae ef. “pains a ates be pene a surprising d 
influence in American public opinion is Daa a and @ 
to ee Declaration ut ele aaa 


in the average Anieaeane s attitude to he anste welds - Sgiden . 
in 1945, without any preparation, the Americans had to assume world 
leadership, and it is perhaps the most astonishing event since the French 
Revolution that they have done it so quickly and on the whole so 
competently. But here again American opinion would never have 


accepted a change so foreign to all their traditions, if it had not been 


for leadership—the leadership of President Roosevelt, President Truman, 
and General Marshall. Even now, national prejudice in the United j 
States is so deep that unless the Government has a large supply of this | : 
quality of leadership the Americans could still withdraw from Europe. — 
Here, again, it is an ‘elementary ‘principle of Moscow’s propaganda 
to set the Americans’ ‘against western Europe. It is ‘only too easy for 
the Russians to play upon | American isolationism and the. British dislike | 3 
of being told what to do next. * 
I am not saying that when, in. the States or in France or Germany 
or this country, our leaders give us advice which sounds unpopular 
we should always be ready to | accept it; nor do I believe that the man 
in Whitehall always knows best. But the national prejudices which | 
western democracies possess, and which go to make up public opinion, — 
result from years and even centuries of tradition and historical back-— | 
ground. The relative position of a nation-state, even of a great empire | 
like our own, can change so rapidly and so radically that those preju-— 
dices can well cease to bear'any relation whatever to the world! in which 
ome Service ; 
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By SIR THOMAS ee 


Egyptian troops at Gaza is the latest—and in some ways the 
most serious—of many incidents on the borders of Israel and 


‘0 Ts violent armed clash on February 28 between aa and 


_ the Arab States since the armistice was signed between them at Rhodes 
in April 1949. At that time it was confidently hoped that negotiations . 
for a peace treaty would soon follow. But that was six years ago, and 
no treaty is yet in sight. Instead, the Arab States and Israel still have 
no direct relations and face each other fully armed. So what has been 

re achieved so far is a stoppage of actual hostilities, nothing more. 


‘This continuing state of tension produces incidents in itself, but they 


ean also have other causes. The nature of the armistice line, for i instance, 
and the presence of more than 800,000 Arab refugees from Palestine 


_ roundings: 


in areas near the line. This armistice line was based largely on the 


then existing military positions, and I often thought when I visited it 
_ that the anomalies and economic hardships it imposed might have been 


expressly contrived to maintain border tension at its ‘highest pitch, It 


‘seemed small wonder that the frontier had been often violated at night, 
with frequent incidents as a result. It was also small wonder that on 


_a frontier under military rather than police control, with troops on 
_ both sides keyed up for instant action, such incursions, often small in 


F themselves, should have sometimes led to considerable retaliation. 
Neither side, be it said, approves of frontier violations; each has done 


- what it could to stop them; but it is impossible to prevent them come 
_ pletely on a frontier which is, altogether, 594 miles long. 


Gaza, scene of the latest incident, is a pitiful place in pitiful sur- 
a narrow strip of barren coastline, two-thirds of it sand- 
dunes. It used to be part of Palestine, but is now under Egyptian 


military occupation. It-is squalidly overcrowded. Its native population, 


some 80,000, have lost. most of their land, and so live in abject poverty; 
and their utter misery is increased by the presence of 213,000 Arab 


est The highly emotional state of these unhappy people can be — 


_ judged by their reaction to the latest events: they destroyed the United 
- Nations store that held a month’s supply of their own relief rations. 
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Gaza; on her side Israel has lodged the usual counter-complaint, 


- Broadcast on March tae ? 


This unresolved. eoanicg bettiean the Arab States and Israel, which 
has defied all the efforts by the United Nations for its solution, has 


hitherto been kept under some sort of control by two palliatives. In 


the first place, the United ‘Nations have continued to exert an indis-— 
pensable moderating influence. Its principal instrument is the Mixed — 
Armistice Commission; this investigates all border incidents, and tries — 
to bring about better relations on a local basis. But for this commission — 
things would doubtless be graver still; and General Burns and his staff 
have been tireless in carrying out. their duties, often at considerable 
personal risk. Another valuable contribution of the United Nations has | | 
been the relief given to the Arab refugees. 

The second principal palliative has been the Anglo-French-United 
States declaration of 1950 firmly opposing the use of force to change 
the armistice or frontier lines. Thus Israel and the Arab States have 
each been guaranteed against - a resumption of general fighting. But, 
unfortunately, incidents are in another category, and for them no effec- 
tive deterrent has yet been found. 

One consequence of repeated incidents is, inevitably, to Rea er re 
flames of nationalist passions on both sides, and so maintain an intense — 
suspicion and fear that do not help towards a better relationship. How — 


-much fear actually exists on the Arab side can be judged from the ~ 


activities of the Arab League and, particularly, from the conclusion of — 
the Arab Defence Pact in 1950, in which the sole enemy envisaged was 


Israel. Since then, despite stresses within the Arab bye 2 the general | 


Arab attitude to Israel remains unchanged. 
Such then, in brief, is the background to. the latest satietaaek at Gaza. 
Egypt has now made an urgent complaint to the Security Council 
against what it termed the ‘ violent and premeditated aggression ’ 


the oe Council has considered them.* pus until a ea 


matters can be improved—because for otis. 
their age convictions —* At Home. and Abr 
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' What Was Achieved at Bangkok 


By VERNON 


N my first evening in Bahgkok, I heard the approaching 

noise of a most alarming machine, and two men came. into 

the hotel with a great instrument that looked like .a cross 

between a fire hose and a flame thrower. From its nozzle 
youred a cloud of what appeared to be thick smoke, but was in fact 
nsecticide. This was part of the Government’s campaign to improve 
he city before the Seato dele- 
rates arrived. But Bangkok is 
o near sea level, that you can- 
ot make a road without also 
naking a canal on either side 
f it. So the effort to rid the 
‘ity of mosquitoes was not very 
fective, although the inten- 
ion was excellent. Here is 
nother small example of the 
fforts of the Siamese Govern- 
ment to make their foreign 
risitors welcome. Siamese is an 
xtremely difficult language, so 
he journalists, as well as the 
jelegates, were supplied with 
nterpreters. This involved a 
reat demand for Siamese who 
sould talk some English. So 
he schools had to contribute 
heir teachers, which no doubt 
he school children did quite 
willingly. My interpreter spent 
vearly all, her, spare time 
correcting examination papers. 

On the second day of the 
conference I was being driven 
slong a road, when we met-a 
right red police car, with an 
ularming red light flashing on 
und off. My driver was so 
inxious to get out of the way 
hat he crashéd into a tree at 
the roadside—which at least 
saved us from being thrown 
mto a muddy canal. And 
xehind the red light? Only Sir 
Anthony Eden, on his way to 
the Seato afternoon session. He 
and his fellow delegates may 
find it difficult to accustom 
themselves to the more hum- 
drum ways of getting about at 
10me. 

I mention these small inci- 
Jents because they may help 
to show what a great interest 
the Siamese have shown in this 
Seato conference. I do not think I have ever met people more charm- 
ingly and courteously anxious to be of help. Possibly a good deal of the 
effort to modernise Bangkok in the space of a few weeks was under- 
taken in the hope that it will be chosen as headquarters of Seato. That 
hope has been realised. And although the British at first wanted 
Singapore to be chosen, I think that quite a number of them who 
were at the conference would now admit that Bangkok is the wiser 
choice. Not, certainly, for practical reasons; because its communications 
are still poor. In ordinary times, for example, the post office closes 
altogether at four o’clock in the afternoon. Even the telegraph office 
was kept open all night only as an exceptional measure while the 
conference was meeting. No, from the point of view of ordinary ameni- 
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Opening session of the Seato conference in the Throne Room of the Parliament 
Building at Bangkok on February 23 
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ties, Bangkok is not a good choice. Not yet, at least; the place is 
changing so rapidly that I would not like to forecast what it will look 
like in three or four years. 

But the defence of south-east Asia is probably psychological rather 
than military. And from that point of view I do believe that the choice 
of Bangkok has been a very wise one. If the Siamese are to choose 
western democracy rather than 

communism, it is essential that 
east and west should get to 
understand each other’s ways. 
Let me elaborate that a little. 
I do not think one could say 
that Siam is a democracy in 
our sense of the word, although 
I found no atmosphere of 
oppression about the place, and 
there is in fact a good deal of 
pretty plain speaking in the 
newspapers. And it is doubtful 
whether our type of democracy 
would work in a country that 
has so recently emerged from 
feudalism. Members of the 
opposition, or. the more 
moderate ones, hope that the 
Government will of its own 
accord move towards greater 
tolerance in allowing other 
political parties to flourish, 
and so on. Possibly the pre- 
sence of Seato delegates in 
Bangkok will help it to do so. 

Here is a small example: I 
have mentioned the _ red 
police car which preceded Sir 
Anthony Eden on his way to 
the conference. On his first 
day=there had also been a 
military escort to clear people 
out of the way, and I under- 
stand that he protested, al- 
though this is the customary 
manner of honouring an im- 
portant guest in this part of 
the world. He explained that 
he did not want a military 
escort for a car flying the 
Union “Jack. And his protest 
has created a_ considerable 
impression, a good impression, 
among those Siamese who 
know about it. 

I realise that, so far, I have 
said nothing about the con- 
ference itself: was it a success? The answer to that question “depends 
upon what you expected from it. It has not brought a single new soldier 
or a single new tank or aircraft into south-east Asia; a fact which has 
slightly offset Siamese pleasure that Bangkok is to be the Seato Coun- 
cil’s headquarters. They would have liked a more visible and military 
intimation of western determination to defend the area. But it is 
important to keep in mind the purpose for which the Council was 
summoned. The Manila conference last September drafted the Seato 
treaty. The Bangkok: conference met in order to provide the machinery 
to put that treaty into operation. And that is precisely what it has 
done. Only the future will show how much or how widely its signatory 
Governments want it to operate. And this is pretty satisfactory, if 


as. "different Tdeologl 
selves, or at least their Government—one has pressi 
¥ the } mass of the people, who are too well fed to be politically minded, 
ye do not care one way or the other—wants a strong military Seato; and | 
_-it claims that an autonomous Siamese Army is being trained and 
__ equipped in the Yunnan Province of southern China, and that this army 
_ might get into Siam by way of Laos, one of the three countries of 
_- Indo-China. It would therefore be very much comforted if American 
or other military bases were established on its territory. ; 
_ That is not the British view. The Governments that have signed the. 
__ Seato treaty so far are those of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Siam, and the Philippines. And you 
will notice that the home team—the Asians—are weak in numbers. 
_ Where are India, Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia, for example? They 
are waiting on the sidelines to see what happens. They are very 
suspicious of Seato, and the principal aim of the British is to remove 
that suspicion. In the last resort, the defence of south-east Asia must 
_ depend upon the Asians themselves. If they choose to ask for western 
help, well and good. But they are not likely to ask for it if they have 
any remnant of suspicion that the western world i is trying to involve 
them in its own quarrels with communism. 

So the British in Bangkok put the emphasis rather on economic than 
on military aid, and on economic aid channelled through the Colombo 
Plan, whereby the United Kingdom and the Dominions have for some 
years been trying to raise the standard of living in Asia. Several of 
the Asian Governments participating in this Colombo Plan have not 
signed the Seato treaty, and they show no desire to do so at all. It 

_. would be fatal, in the British view, to set up Seato as a rival to 
Colombo, but it is clearly going to be rather difficult to keep them 
both running in harmony. 
There is one other British consideration. Malaya is one of the richest 
* ake most important parts of the British Commonwealth; and the 
_ problem of ending the emergency there would be made instantly more 
difficult if Siam were to be overrun by communists, because the jungle 
frontier between the two countries is almost impossible to. defend. 
Communist agitators are much better able to organise subversive ~ 
activities and carry on the emergency, if they can claim that the 
Western Powers are trying to control the policies of the Asian countries — 
_. and to lead their peoples towards another war. So that the British in 
_ Bangkok worked for an efficient but unsensational organisation, whereas 
the Siamese, and some other delegates, would have preferred one that 
sounded militant enough to frighten the Chinese Commaunists. away. 
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UR present-day economic life is only possible, we are 

generally led to believe, because of the immense quantities 

of capital which our predecessors accumulated for us. Every 

new economic and technical advance involves using more 

_ capital—but less labour—for each unit of output. Unless we make large. 
net additions to our stock of capital, we are told, our economy will 

become stagnant, or indeed slip back. 

_--—- These are the ideas, par excellence, of that distinguished periodical 

_ The Economist. The Economist has been preaching, even to the point 

__ where it has been burlesqued by Punch, that the principal factor delaying 
__» the progress of British industry is our failure to increase our capital 
fast enough. The Economist tells us that we need to acquire a-more 
' capitalistic attitude, one of greater respect for the importance of capital 
accumulation, which we can learn by taking either U.S.A. or U.S.S.R. 
__ as our example. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the distinguished 
Civil Servants who advise him on economic matters, are also, apparently, 
of this school of thought. The Chancellor has recently been upbraiding 
British industry because it does not re-invest a sufficiently large PTOpOr- 

tion of its distributable profits. 

But when we come to examine the actual statistical evidence, the 
picture does not look quite so clear. One of Keynes” favourite jeux 
» Pesprit, when lecturing at Cambridge, was to ask his audience, who 
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to win the active support of the Seato powers for American policy in 


are passionately anxious to defend, but which most of Nees * s allies 


- The Declining — of Capital “ 


eee By COLIN CLARK —— = Re Sy 


ndo-¢ 
that Serie, hee fenrlodl for a time to rie all int 
land of Asia, and to concentrate on the defence of the isla 
Formosa and China. But that policy, ess seems to have ple 


ee he. 


tell het how bitterly British pbk. opinion is. “opposed to running 
any risk of war over r these islands only a few miles ane: from the 
Chinese coast. _ : 

Mr. Dulles’ firm acceptance at Bangkok of Seato. obligndanal on 
Asian mainland is therefore an impressive change of policy, a ch 
from the lack of interest to which I have just referred. It may | 
one of two reasons. He hinted several times at the link between Seato 
and Formosa, and insisted that the American forces in the Pacific must 
not be split up between the two areas. Does this mean that he is hoping 


the Formosa Straits,.on the ground that the defence of Asia is indi- 
visible? Or might it mean that by emphasising the importance of 
south-east Asia he is hoping to distract the attention of his own com- 
patriots from Formosa and the off-shore islands, which many Americans 


consider must inevitably fall to Communist China? 

One statement I can make with assurance, despite some reports. 
to the contrary. During the Bangkok conference Sir Anthony Eden 
and Mr. Foster Dulles were able to get back to those good personal 
relations which existed until the ‘crisis — of ‘Dien Bien Phu ten 
months ago. 4 

There is one more reste of the Bangkok \conforshos ie which x doi 
not think enough attention has been paid: it should lead to much 
closer co-operation between the Asian countries themselves. Since they 
produce the same kinds of exports—rice, silks, and so on—there has not 
been very much commercial contact between them, and political rivalries. 
have also kept them apart. Now, even within the past few months, 
there has been a marked improvement in the relations between Siam 
and Burma, and Siam and Malaya. And once they get down to discus- 
sions on their respective methods of tackling the subject of subversive 
activity, they may find that, as allies against a common danger, they 
can afford to forget past jealousies. That, at any Tate, is one of the 


beneficial — to nice the isis conference is expected to. ered 


-—General Overseas Soho 4 
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were unusually ed intone on economics, each to write rene his 
best estimate of how many years’ national product would be required | 
to replace the entire national stock of capital. People used to write 
down 20, 30, even 100 years. They were very surprised when Keynes. 
told them (on the best evidence then available) that the figure was 4. 
_ Unfortunately, the statistical methods used for m - capital, 


‘both here and in other countries, gave results which were far too high. 


The American banker-economist Carl Snyder first cast doubt on the 
idea that the amount of capital required to produce each unit of output 
was steadily increasing. His tentative figures showed that the amount 
of capital used in the United States was only increasing at about the 
same rate as output. Shortly afterwards, the Swedish economist, Gard- 
lund, working on the historical records of Swedish companies, reached 
an unexpected result: he found that the amount of capital (measured 
at replacement value) required to produce cmt pniees onteet s about 
the SAI: gmat PCat: NES ey Deitel 


capital used in U.S. manufacturing i in 
Bureau of Economic Research published N e 
detailed study of the capital requirements of United St States 
from 1880 to 71948. ieee outotal: apie quireme 


: accurate Shen those of their predecessors. 

gators worked by the method of taking a physical inventory 

yf all our present capital assets, from their capital value at the time 

they were constructed, less an appropriate allowance for subsequent 

depreciation: Most of our capital was constructed fairly recently; and 
can be fairly accurately recorded. ¢ 

From the American figures we may exclude the farm population and 
the capital they require, which is a rather different matter. The industrial 
capital of the United States—that is to say all forms of industrial and 
commercial buildings and equipment, including working capital and 
roads and other public capital, but excluding: housing, was found by 
Goldsmith to be equivalent to only 1.3 years’ national product. The 
interesting thing is this: similarly measured, at constant Prices, ‘and 
again excluding the farm population, this figure stood at 1.6 in 1939 and 
1.75 in 1929. It is falling as rapidly as that. From 1890 to 1922—a 
period which we can describe, if we like, as the high point of capitalism 
—the capital required by the industrial population of the United States 
represented two years’ output or more. Before 1890, when a good deal 
of handicraft production still prevailed, the ratio was lower. In America, 
as it was in 1850, and again excluding the farm population, industrial 
capital requirements were less than a year’s output; and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century smaller still. 

_ From the American statistics, which at present extend over a longer 
period than the British, we therefore reach the following interesting 
conclusion. We find that a simple economy, in which goods are made 
by handicraft rather than by manufacture, and where most people live 
in huts or hovels, ‘requires comparatively little capital. Then comes a 
stage when a great deal of capital has to be invested in manufacture 
and transport, and housing standards are also raised, and capital require- 
ments increase relative to output. But then comes a final phase, in 
which these basic capital needs have been met, and capital require- 
ments, relative to output, begin to fall. Both Britain and the United 


States now appear to be in this phase. The capital required to house . 


the average American today represents less than 0.7 of a year’s income. 
This ratio is falling even more rapidly than the figure for industrial 
capital. It stood at 1.0 in 1939, and was at its maximum at 1.28 in 
1890. = oho ; 


Housing Requirements and Income 


I want to say a word about housing. There is no denying the sharp 


fall in the ratio between housing requirements and income. It may be 
said that this is due to an extrinsic factor, a change i in taste, rather than 
to anything intrinsic in the-process of economic development. It is true 
that, in the eighteen-nineties, people who had money liked to build 
houses which made as much vulgar display as possible, whereas wealthy 
men now are a little more reticent in this respect, or, at any rate, seem 
to prefer to spend their money on other things. It seems fairly clear 
that housing’s principal competitor in the spending of the family income 
is now the motor-car. But I would still contend that an increased use 
of motor-cars, and consequently a somewhat decreased relative demand 


for housing, is almost a necessary consequence of economic development 


—whether architectural tastes change or not. 

A decreased supply of domestic service, like an increased supply of 
motor-cars, is also an almost inevitable consequence of economic 
development. This again restricts the demand for housing space, as 


any estate agent can tell you. It is also fair to add that the introduction 


of a few comparatively simple devices, which were not available in the 
eighteen-nineties, i into the modern home, enables the householder to get 
an equivalent amount of ‘ comfort ’ with much less floor space. 
- Mr. Redfern’s figures for Britain lead, interestingly enough, to almost 
the same results. The industrial capital stock of present-day Britain, 
excluding housing, household goods, and private cars, represents also 
one and a quarter years’ output—and this ratio is considerably lower 
now than it was twenty years ago. This, however, excludes working 
capital, for which we have no accurate figure for Britain: this represents 
an additional quarter of a year’s output in the United States. So far as 
housing is concerned, the average Englishman in 1938 (and also the 
erage: American at that date) occupied a dwelling worth just under 
”s net income. In the post-war world, while the American figure 
to less than 0.7, the British figure is still 0.8. Even so, our 
than Boe in spite of the strenuotisly eepaics efforts 
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for the housing space wh ich he -occupies, t 

much less. But even without this provision! Hoiine requireme! 
relative to total national income ee be “opyages to go on falling. 


U. S. Manufactures | 

The same trend is shown by Creamer’s detailed figures for United 
States manufactures. The ratio of capital required to net output pro- 
duced, both measured at the same prices, rose to a clear maximum 
between 1914-1919, and then began to fall. This fall appears to have — 
occurred in both fixed capital and working capital requirements, and in 
all types of industry. 

A certain amount of. information about Russian capital is also avail- 
able. Excluding the peasant population, the industrial population of 
U.S.S:R. has a stock of fixed capital, apart from housing, equivalent to 
half a year’s output in 1928—a figure appropriate to what was still 
largely a handicraft economy—and now has a stock equivalent to about 
two years’ output—very similar to the ratio for the United States i 
the eighteen-nineties. Housing conditions in Russia are such that ae 
entire stock of urban housing represents less than 0.2 of a year’s output. 

We can now make a more definite appraisal of Britain’s capital 


requirements. For some years ahead, we look like having a stationary — 
population and a stationary labour force. In these circumstances, the 


rate of increase of real national product, even by the standards of the 


most successful countries in the world, is not likely to exceed two or 


three per cent. per annum, and in my opinion will be much less. 
(Increases at the rate of five per cent. per annum, which have been 


’ claimed for some recent years, have been brought about by increasing 


the numbers in employment or working longer hours, and these resources 
have come to an end.) The required capital stock, including housing; 
will therefore only increase at about this rate, or if anything rather less. 


This. capital ‘stock, it has been shown, amounts to some two and a 
quarter years’ national product. Therefore an annual saving of five per _ 


cent. of our national product should suffice to meet any conceivable 
capital requirements over the next few years; and in fact our capital 


requirements may be much less. Because of our stationary population, — 


and for other reasons, we are now in a position to save a good deal more 
‘than our internal requirements of capital. We should, therefore, be 
making a very substantial capital contribution to the development of. 
countries like India, where such capital investment is urgently needed. 
And the task of providing such countries with the necessary capital 
requirements now does not look quite as formidable as it used to. 


The idea that capital requirements in modern communities, even 


including housing, might prove to be not much more than two years’ 
output, and that this ratio might be rapidly falling, seems to have taken 
most economists by surprise. The idea of capital investment as a vehicle 


of technical change, of an endless substitution of capital for labour, — 


had grasped their minds very firmly. They have found it difficult to. 
believe (some prominent economists find it difficult to this day) thas. 
there could be such a thing as capital-saving inventions. 


No Nar to the Engineer 

Such an idea, however, is commonplace in the engineering world. 
Ask any designing engineer, and he will tell you that it is always his 
purpose to design each piece of new equipment to give more output 
than the old, for the same capital cost; and he generally succeeds in 


doing so. Some of the most striking examples of capital-saving inven- _ 


tions in modern times, which one can comprehend without being an 
engineer, are the introduction of the telephone, and the speeding-up of 
delivery services, which have greatly reduced the stocks which traders 
have to carry; the higher speed of merchant ships and goods trains, 
whereby fewer vehicles can carry the same amount of traffic; the 
coaxial cable, which greatly multiplies the number of telephone com- 
munications which can be sent over a single line; and the articulated 
vehicle in road transport, which eliminates loading delays and so makes 
it possible for far fewer vehicles to carry any given quantity of traffic. 

Capital-saving inventions are one of the most striking features in the 
modern world, and probably account for a good deal of the observed 
decline in the ratio of capital. requirements to output. But we must not 
forget the underlying factor of the law of increasing returns, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the law of indivisibilities. This is, that in most 

(continued on page 435) 
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_ human goods. And this applies particularly to the middle class (the 
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Orderly Thouchts: 


N the first of a new series of broadcast talks about the Victorians’ 


(which is printed on another page), Mr. J. G. Pearson draws a 
surprising but just comparison between Walter Bagehot, the 
Victorian banker and editor, and Thomas Hobbes, th e seventeenth- 
century sage of Malmesbury. What they had in common, he suggests, 
was an obsession with order. ‘ The first duty of society ’, Bagehot wrote, 
‘is the preservation of society’. Bagehot had lived through the revolu- 
tions of 1848 and had witnessed the coup d’état of Louis Napoleon i in 


1851. No doubt he was deeply conscious of the Chartist agitation and 
- the ~movements engineered to introduce parliamentary reform and 


abolish the Corn Laws in Britain. In the same way Hobbes had been 


aware of the swirl of emotion and fear that existed in the Long Parlia- . 


ment of King Charles I and of the inevitable fratricide of the consequent 
_ English Civil Wars. And it may well be that thinking men and women 


who live through such revolutionary periods (Oliver Cromwell and 


Edmund Burke are. two others that spring to the mind) do naturally 
tend to place the maintenance of political order among the highest of 


_ the middle-aged for whom the tenor of life has become fixed. . 
It is natural to regard the nineteenth century in Britain asa more. 


‘ ‘stable age than our own, and certainly it was if contrasted with what 


_ happened in the continent of Europe. France and Germany saw revolu- 
tions and political upheavals and wars in which our country did not 
_ have to take part. Italy underwent the throes of war and revolution and 
the Pope became the prisoner of the Vatican. On the other hand, our 
ancestors themselves believed that they were living through a revolu- 


tionary age. Chartism might have become revolutionary; the Crimean 
_ War might have brought down governments; and for several years after 
_ the death of Prince Albert the monarchy became extremely unpopular. - 
_. When the second Reform Bill was followed by the establishment of 
compulsory education it seemed to many as if the foundations of society 


were being undermined and the state was being launched upon the 
perilous and hitherto unexplored seas of democracy. Even in other 


centuries too there have been from time to time events that suggested 
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‘ a breakdown of society: 
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twentieth the General Strike. 

Hobbes and Bagehot were both conscious of the dangers of revolution 
and faced it realistically, but whereas Hobbes was a cynic, Bagehot’s 
‘prescriptions were modified by his Victorian humanity. Hobbes accepted 
-as his solution the all-powerful Leviathan, Bagehot ‘ the tyranny of the 


- commonplace *, We too live in a revolutionary age and are conscious 
_ of the dangers of war. A realist writing today might find in the House 
of Commons itself the Leviathan or Mortal God of our own times, and 


looking around him might detect only too many manifestations of the 
tyranny of the commonplace. But they create the atmosphere which 
makes us an orderly people, resigned to obey the police, to keep our 
places in the bus queue, to wait our turn in the surgery, to fill in the 
forms that are sent to us, to pay our taxes regularly, to vote occasionally 
for the political party we fancy, and to leave local government to the 
enthusiasts. And the realist could argue that whatever the faults of 
our institutions and our existing system of government might be, taken 
together they in fact form the bulwarks of our society, the real safe- 
_ guards against chaos. And it is because most people accept them and are 
willing to maintain them that they work. That at least is the case for 
_ them, if order is what is wanted. 


Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist. 


‘supposed to be doing’. 


in the eighteent the Gordon riots, in the | 


a Moscow Home Service renlatked on Nie oo of the 
Minister’s attitude with ‘what the conference at Lancaster : ‘ 
The commentator dears Sir Winston 

Churchill’s speech as: ; 

’ remarkable not only for its place ar delivery and timing, but also. 
because it reveals the evasive movements of the preachers ‘of atomic 
warfare and the false manoeuvres to which they are now y resorting. 

The commentator went on to say: r. 


Churchill set himself a paaticting: task: On rie one Shae Pe a 
trying to intimidate the British with the notorious alleged atomic. threat 
_ from the Soviet Union. On the other he attempts at the same time to 
gather the fragments of the myth of the atomic monopoly of the 
U.S.A., which has been smashed to pieces, and to put the fragments 
together, publicising the U.S.A. as the only country in the world 
Possessing atomic might. These two allegations, which mutually exclude 
each other, are nevertheless based on one common feature. Both are in i 
flagrant contradiction with the real state of affairs. ; 
Another Moscow commentator declared that: | 
The speech made by Churchill, a man with vast experience of siseune 
speeches directed towards increasing international tension and towards | 
awakening hostility to the Soviet Union, shows that he ignored the. 
mood of the British people and spoke as the champion of an atomic 
and hydrogen weapons race. He made it clear that atomic war is being 
prepared against the Soviet Union and that American atomic bases on 
the British Isles, as well as the remilitarisation of western Germany, 
are connected with plans for that war. 
The commentator then referred to the Soviet proposals to destroy all 
stocks of atomic and hydrogen bombs and to use atomic energy for 
peaceful ends. These were the facts, he said, and added that Sir 
Winston Churchill was fighting the facts because they contradicted his 
policy. The Hungarian radio described the Prime Minister’s speech as 
a * peculiar mixture-of hypocrisy, contradiction, slander,, and incitement. 
to war’ and accused him of making statements which proved that the 
British Government’s policy was one of rearmament, not disarmament. 


‘The commentator in the ‘ Russian Hour’ of Vienna radio said that the 


speech recalled the ‘ notorious’ utterance of Fulton which ushered in’ 
the cold war. He added that Churchill’s picture of American and British 


_aeroplanes pouring hydrogen bombs upon Soviet centres within a few 


hours of an outbreak of war was ‘the delirious ideas of a senile war- 
monger’. Prague radio, in its Italian programme, announced that Sir 


‘Winston Churchill had made ‘ one of the most brutal speeches. ‘of his 
Jong career’ 


~The reaction of the commentators behind the Téa Curtain to the 
final ratification of the Paris agreements by the west German Lower 
House was critical. Moscow Home Service said: 


It was only under great pressure’ that the Bundestag inajority,, 
representing a coalition of reactionary parties, voted for ratification. — 
This majority has thus made itself responsible for the disastrous con- 
sequences of ratification—perpetuation of Germany’s division, revival 
of militarism, western Germany’s involvement in plans for preparing 
another war, and prolongation of the occupation which does not cease 


-. to be an occupation simply because it will be called something: different . 


in future. si 
The whole east German radio network relayed, a speech by Herr 
Grotewoll in which he attacked the ratification, and in particular a 
Saar agreement which he described as containing ‘the seeds of a new 
attack on France by the militarist forces of western Germany ’. 
Emphasising the strength of west German opposition to the Paris agree- 
ments, Herr Grotewohl claimed that the Bonn Lower House had ‘ long 
ceased to represent the will of the voters’. In western Germany, the 
newspaper Badische . Tagblat is quoted as saying that even for the 
supporters of the agreements, ratification cannot be a cause for 
jubilation, because 

the sacrifices are too great as ae in thes Séee Sede: Thee” 

also too much uncertainty about the fate of German unity, Tt still” 

remains doubtful whether renunciation of the treaties would: not have 

induced Moscow to offer reunification in freedom. - 
In France, the Radical-Socialist L’Aurore is quoted as say 
German vote will help to create mutual confidence between 
Scae soon as the ab eeonentaete See ee the 

te. . AS 


THE FLOATING VOTER—AND OTHERS 

R. S. MILNE said in a West of England talk: ‘A few weeks before 
the October 1951 election, Hugh Mackenzie, my colleague.,at the 
University of Bristol, and I decided to try to find out something 
about voting behaviour in a Bristol constituency. We chose Bristol 
North East, with its four wards, District, Eastville, Stapleton, and 
Hillfields, which happen to include both the Rovers’ football ground 
and greyhound racing track and also the county cricket ground. It 
seemed to be a reasonably typical borough constituency. Also, it was 
by no means a safe seat, and we expected that here the parties would 
be- going all out in their efforts to influence the voters. As it hap- 
pened, the Labour member, Mr. Coldrick, held the seat against his 
Conservative challenger, Mr. Eckersall, but with a reduced majority. 

‘Some of our findings on how various groups of people voted 
only confirmed what might have been expected. For instance, women 
were more inclined to vote 
Conservative than men; two 
thirds of the working-class 
electors were Labour. 

‘Other answers were a 
little more-surprising. For ex- 
ample, although the Conser- 
vatives won a bigger share 
than Labour of the former 
Liberal votes, they gained 
still more votes by converting 
people who voted Labour 
in 1950. Or again, consider 
the much-wooed “ floating 
voters ”. There was no indi- 
cation at all that those who 
changed their votes from one 
party to another were of any 
particular age, or. sex, or 
social class, or income. Also 
the sample figures indicated 
that the older electors were 
more likely to vote Conserva- 
tive than Labour. But surely 
we would be wrong to jump 
to the conclusion that old age 
causes people to turn Conser- 
vative? There are several 
other possible explanations: 
to mention only one, the 
Labour Party is, compara- 
tively speaking, a new party. 
There must be some old people alive in Bristol North East whose 
political allegiance was determined before the Labour Party became 
a national force. This might account for some of the Conservative 
advantage among the over sixty-fives. : 

“We were also interested in finding out how the parties carried on 
the campaign—in their use of election literature, meetings, and can- 
vassing,-and their handling of various campaign issues. We also asked 
the electors how much party propaganda they had seen or heard, and 
which issues they thought important. There was widespread agreement 
among voters for both parties that peace was the most important issue, 
followed by the cost of living. 

‘Our sixty-four dollar question was why the electors voted as they 
did. In the case of the voters who regularly supported a particular 
party, habit or tradition were often mentioned. For example, “I vote 
Labour because my family have always worked on the railway ”. Some- 
times the elector had formed an image of a party as standing for his 
own class or group—for instance, “ Labour best for the working class ”, 
or “ Conservatives better for the business man; Labour would ruin 
the small shopkeeper ”. The answers of the floating voters were rather 
different. A number who changed to the Conservatives used the “ time 
for a change” argument: for example, “ time the tories had a chance ”. 
C floaters said they had been swayed by personal contacts with 


Did You Hear That? : 


Tongan team dancers performing before Her Majesty the Queen when she visited the islands 
in 1953 
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families or friends. Wives were particularly susceptible to the political 
influence of their husbands; one lady, talked into voting Conservative, 
was convinced that her husband had been “leading up to it ever since 


” > 


marriage ” ’. 


SIMPLICITIES IN TONGA 
NOELLE SANDWITH described her experiences as a teacher in Tonga 
in a. Home Service talk. 

‘We had about 200 pupils in our school’, she said, ‘aged four to 
sixteen, and we were six teachers. I was the only European. The 
children marched into school to the beat of a drum and began their 
day singing lengthy prayers. Our schoolhouse was made of wood, raised 
on stilts, and had a tin roof. The typical Tongan house is a thatched 
roof of coconut leaves or au leaves—a plant like sugar cane. Most 
¥ _ houses are rectangular and 
* on have four doors, one at each 
side, to create a through 
draught in the summer 
breeze. The doors are made 
of coconut leaves plaited, tied 
together, and arranged to pull 
up and down like a blind. 
The earth floor is covered 
with dry coconut leaves and 
then layers of coconut-leaf 
mats, which make a good 
mattress. The only essential 
piece of furniture is a wooden 
chest, where all the worldly 
goods are locked, and some 
households display _ one 
double bed, which is usually 
ignored—the Tongans prefer 
to sleep in summer. on 
wooden head-rests and in 
winter on mounds of em- 
broidered pillows. ; 

‘Before European influ- 
ence, Tongans dressed in 
tapa cloth. Now it is used for 
blankets, ‘curtains, and cere- 
monial purposes. Tapa is 
made from the bark of the 
paper mulberry, which is 
soaked and _ rhythmically 
beaten out for hours on a log 
with a wooden mallet. The reddish sap of the koka tree is used for 
printing the cloth with striking designs. The colours are always the 
same—reddish brown and black on cream. No adult Tongan is politely 
clad unless wearing a ta’avala. A ta’avala is a length of matting swathed 
round the waist. Brides may wear a finer one edged with red feathers 
over a silk bodice, and a garland of flowers with streamers of soft, white 
bark round the neck. But it is the aim of girls today to have a European 
wedding if they can afford it. 

‘For. weddings and funerals large quantities of food are piled on 
coconut-leaf stretehers—chicken, fish, and sticky cakes. Also roasted 
sucking pigs, but that is not the staple diet. The people are poor and 
everyday diet is simple. A favourite.Tongan dish is cooked green 
bananas and baked whale-meat—+tofua’a—but I hated them. I liked 
raw fish in coconut cream and a Tongan pudding called faikekai. It is 
made from cooked, pounded readfruit rolled in syrupy sauce. On 
Sunday mornings each family prepares its umu, or cooking pit. 
Cooking pots, yams, and taro were piled on hot ashes and then sealed 
off with banana leaves, mats, and mud for pressure cooking. When the 
family returns from church, dinner is ready. After the meal most people 
sleep or read the Bible, for on Sunday you may not work, play games, 
or go swimming. 

*Perhaps my most vivid memory of the Tongans was watching 
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their vigorous team dancing, at night, lit by the light of hurricane 
lamps. Laka lakas have been handed down for centuries, recording 
and describing history. Dancers oil their bodies, and wear fascinating 
costumes made of fruits, leaves, and strips of tapa cloth. The per- 
formers dance in rows, the men to the right, the women to the left, 
and as they dance they sing their age-old traditional stories, which 
may have been heard by Captain Cook ’. 


THE ‘DARK TIME’ IN NORWAY 
While we have been experiencing almost Arctic weather, or at any 
rate the coldest for some years, the people in more northerly latitudes 
have not only been putting up with extreme cold but they have not 
so much as seen the sun for months. In fact, in places like northern 
Norway they have been celebrating the return of the sun. after the 
long, Arctic night. KENNETH WESTCOTT JONES, who has just visited 
the extreme north of Norway, spoke about winter in Arctic regions in 
; The Eye-witness ” 

‘You have to get used to the street lights glaring all day’, he 
said, ‘and having lights on in your home 
all round the clock, but even people born 
in far northern latitudes may be unable to 
shake off the darkness—it does something 
to them. In northern Norway people refer 
to the. winter as morketiden or “ dark 
time ”. They refer to “ dark sickness”, or 
morke syke—“dark fright”. The long 
winter has a depressing effect. All people 
want to do is sleep, like the animals that 
hibernate at the first sign of the long, 
winter night. 

‘It is not completely dark. Around mid- 
day, a twilight creeps into the sky, to the 
south. Really far north it is nothing more 
than a grey glint in the darkness away on 
the horizon. But along the north Nor- 
wegian coast it can be a strong glow, an 
unreal, strange, orange-and-green effect. 
They call it Tussmorke. And the atmo- 
sphere is much clearer there. The moon is 
bright enough to read newspaper headlines 
by, and the Northern Lights can fairly 
set the skies glowing with moving shafts 
and curtains of colour—violet, orange, 
yellow, mauve, and green—a_ strangely 
translucent, ethereal green, quite unreal. 
The beauty stills you, and sometimes 
the only sound is the rustle of snow 
granules, or the sharp crack of frost 
among the pines, and the tiny crackling 


of the Northern Lights, like the sound Display of the Northern Lights seen from came Norway 


of transparent paper being crinkled. 

“But to balance the beauty is mgrke syke—“ dark fright ”. You hear 
of men being seriously affected by the long, polar winter. This does 
not happen in the towns and villages where there are people to talk 
to, things to do and see, but in the far north, in, say, North Greenland, 
where a man is utterly alone with no company but his huskies and cut 
off from the outside world by hundreds of miles of impenetrable ice, 
there dark fright can really get him down. 

“Tempers can get pretty frayed during the winter. There are 
sudden outbursts of anger over trivial things, intolerance, depression; 
there is no cure. Either you go south to the sun or you wait for the 
sun to return to the north, to the Arctic. The visitor finds life in the 
winter of Arctic Norway interesting. Everything is so different, as 
interesting as in summer, when the sun shines all day and all night. 
But the people who live permanently in the north try to balance the 
darkness with bright clothing, bright carpets, brilliant paintings on the 
walls—all the colour they can get. “ We must have some colour ”, one 
woman told me. “It is another forty-two days until we see the sun 
again ’’, they say. They have worked it out to the very day, and when 
it does return people bubble over, all the goodness comes flowing out, 
everyone slaps everyone else on the back and laughs and points at 
the sun. 

“In Arctic Norway people celebrate the return of the sun as the Scots 
_ do Hogmanay. It is open house everywhere, and you go trailing through 
the snow from house to house for drinks, pastries, and coffee. They 
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call it “Sun Coffee Day”. The schools close and the children are 
out in the streets waiting for the sun to return, long before it first 
peeps over the horizon, and in some places, like Vardg, for example, 
way up near North Cape, the return of the sun is greeted with guns— 
a kind of Royal Salute from the fortress ’. 


READING CLINICS 
Mr. PERcy WILsoNn, Her Majesty’s Chief. Inspector of Schools, has 
just come back after spending three months in the United States: He 
was invited by the American State Department and travelled widely, 
visiting schools and universities. There he came across the reading 
clinic, which he described in a talk in the Home Service. 

“A reading clinic’, he said, ‘ teaches all kinds of people and of all 
ages, from six to sixty. It teaches children who have not learned to 
read at school in the ordinary way, and it teaches adults who have 
never been to school,. or those who started to learn English very late 
in life, as often happens in America. I heard of one unfortunate woman 
who had a severe emotional shock and lost the power to read. The 
reading clinic had to re-teach her, and it 
did. But most interesting of all, the reading 
clinic deals with large nursbers of people 
who can read but who want to read quicker 
and better—school children, college stu- 
dents, business men, army officers, civil 
servants, and even teachers themselves. 

“In many schools and universities in 
America I saw the clinic’s outfit, or the 
plant, as they call it. Generally this com- 
prises some ordinary classrooms or lecture 
rooms, and then a few small cubicles like © 
doctors’ consulting rooms. Each cubicle 
has a table and two chairs, a number of 
books, and some simple electrical apparatus. 
I noticed that the room is sound-proof, it 
has one single window, which is trans- 
parent only from the outside—if you are 
inside it looks like a dark, opaque screen. 
I was told that this is for the use of the 
student teachers—it allows them to watch 
without disturbing the privacy of the 
lesson. Through one of these invisible 
windows I watched a boy of eight or nine, 
absorbed in his lesson and obviously 
enjoying having:a whole teacher to himself. 

‘ Every reading clinic has a large central 
library, full of books of every kind from — 
infants’ first readers to difficult books of 
history, science, and philosophy. Some of ~ 
the books are specially printed in types of 
different size for clinical use. Some of the 
mechanical equipment I saw was most 
elaborate. One machine tests the correlation of the left and the right 
eye; another tests the reader’s visual span from left to right and from 
top to bottom. I saw a machine that throws a sentencé on to a screen 
and finds out how long the student takes to read it and retain it; yet 
another machine-registers the number of words you can read in one 
minute. 

‘I saw one class of ten-year-olds who had been collected from all 
over New York, all five boroughs. In New York also I saw another 
class of college students, in jeans and check shirts, who had come from 
all over the United States, and I heard of several important business 
executives whose appointments had been made conditional on their 
taking a reading course. Everybody has te go through a thorough 
diagnosis, which often takes a whole day. The reading experts test the 
student for how much he can read or how little he can read and they 
go into his whole reading history—where he was taught, how he was 
taught, and what reading books and what methods have been employed. 
His vision is tested by an oculist, his physique by a doctor, his mental 
and emotional state by a psychologist, and his personal and his social 
circumstances by a psychiatric social worker. 

‘Some reading clinics in America certainly over-emphasise the im- _ 
portance of speed alone, and they seem to have little difficulty in 
doubling or trebling most people’s reading rate. But most of the clinics 
are not satisfied to stop at that. They want not only speed but under- 
standing, appreciation, and a real liking for books’. 


3 7 is. well” known eae Sarat acdaeaae: Riccitis: above all 
‘Heinrich von Treitschke, have in the past played a highly political 
part, more so than in most other countries, and have deeply 
_ influenced the political views of the Germans. It is therefore a 
question of the greatest importance to ask what German historians are 
- Saying» today about German history during the years 1933 to 1945, 
- about the role of the army, and about the person of Hitler himself. Are 
- they busy laying the foundations of a new myth about the second world 
War, are they attempting to whitewash, if not nazism itself, then at 
_ least some of i its ideas and achievements, or the person of the Fiihrer, or 
the army and its leadership as distinct from that of the state? Naturally, 
the answer to these questions can be only a preliminary one. But it is 
_ bound to give us valuable clues to the future developments in a country 
a) ited to accept the fe views of i its historians. ~ 


a Terrifying Report 

Last summer I visited the Institute of Contemporary History in 
‘Munich which was opened four years ago. Although it is financed by 
the Government of the Federal Republic as well as by the Governments 
_of the Lander, its work and research are not supervised by the authori- 
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tiés, but by a council of fifteen historians and other academics. The 


Institute’s primary task is the collection of all sources relevant to the 
history of nazism. Unfortunately many of the essential documents 


_ captured at the end of the war are still in’ allied hands, and are not 


even available in photostats to German researchers, which is a serious 
handicap. ‘But many important articles and documents on the history 
of nazism, of the Reichswehr, and of the German opposition to nazism 
have been published ‘in the Institute’s quarterly, the Vierteljahrshefte 


fiir Zeitgeschichte. Among them is one of the most terrifying reports I” 


_ have ever read: an eye-witness account of the mass-gassing of Jews at 
Belcec in Poland in 1942. It was written after the war by an S.S. doctor. 


Already during the war he had informed a Swedish diplomat of these 


murders, and tried in vain to sabotage them; later he committed suicide 
in prison, Another indication that the Institute does not shut its eyes 
to the most frightful aspects of nazi rule is its well-advanced work on 
the publication of original sources, such as Gestapo reports about the 
attitude of the German population during the years 1934 to 1936, and 
documents about the evil deeds of the so-called Einsatzgruppen of the 
§.D. (or Gestapo oy Service) in the German-occupied parts of 
Poland and Russia. 
The secretary of the Yastirute of Contemporary History, Dr. Kluke, 
says that its function is not so much to do research into the person 
of Hitler but into the susceptibility of the German nation to Hitler: 
an attitude proper to historical research. One of the monographs already 
published by the Institute, entitled The Crisis of the Faith in the Third 
_ Reich*, is important in this respect. It describes the attempts of the 
nazis to control the Protestant churches, ‘to make them ‘serve Adolf 
Hitler’, and to combine nazism with Christianity. This attempt was 
made by an organisation which called itself the ‘German Christians ’; 
and the book deals with the history and the aims of this movement and 
with its early disintegration. At the same time the author, Hans 
- Buchheim, opens up a new approach to the spiritual successes of the 
nazis during the first years of their rule. He emphasises the explosive 
mixture of political and religious longing among the Germans—forces 
which drove the Germans to success, and then into. catastrophe—and 
he makes it clear that without this semi-religious component the nazis’ 
‘rise to power cannot be fully understood. Dr. Buchheim also traces the 
development of the ‘Movement of the German Faith’ which began 
‘as an anti-Christian sect, then adopted Hitler’s ‘political faith’ as a 
Aitseigeke for religion and became the spearhead of the anti-religious 
struggle carried on by the nazi party. It thus mirrored the development 
og nazism itself from an areligious to an anti-religious attitude. 
Sikhs resistance to the nazi attempts to control the churches at times 
me a real popular movement; it was the only opposition which 
y practical success during the whole period of nazi power. 
Lutherans it was also an entirely new development, contrary 
"Dritten Reich. r, Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1953, 
Entfesselung de Eo 
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Carl Goerdeler und die Deutsche Widerstandsbewegung. Stuttgart: 
internationalen penne im Sommer 1939. Stuttgart: Deuts: he Verlags-Anstalt, 1954. 


to all ‘heie traditions of. obedience to established authority. It was a 
very wide step indeed from this obedience to organised resistance, from 

blind faith in Hitler’s professions of Christianity to the strongest distrust _ vr 7 
and to the underground activities of sections of the Confessional Church. ~ %, 


These points are made by Professor Gerhard Ritter in his recent study 
of Carl Goerdeler and the German Resistance Movement’; this is a — 
biography of the main political leader of the German ee te as os 


well as a history of the whole movement. 


ps 
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Active Participant i in Religious Opposition 


Professor Ritter himself actively participated in the religious opposi- a 
Confessional Synods’, and was later imprisoned for his | 

part in the plot against Hitler of July 20, 1944. Since he is one of the — 
foremost living German historians, his views are particularly worth 
considering: they will exercise a profound influence on Germany’s 
academic youth and on educated opinion in general. I confess I find — 


tion of the ‘ 


them somewhat inconsistent. With regard to the historical roots of 


-nazism, Professor Ritter argues that among the German middle classes 
_ there was no distrust of the state, but a tradition of confidence in 
866 and the 


authority, which was strengthened by the events after 
foundation of the German Empire by Bismarck. This confidence in the 
state was deeply shaken by the revolution of 1918, but revived 
immediately in 1933, and produced a blind faith in Hitler’s good 
intentions which greatly facilitated his success. Professor Ritter also 
distinguishes clearly between the appeal made by militarism and the 


sounds of martial music to the Germans and its lack of appeal to the 


Italians; but at the end of his book he returns to a comparison between 
the Germans and other nations, and there he takes a different view. 
He says: 
The mass of the German people only realised that Hitler’s power 
policy did not lead to new heights of political glory, but into the abyss, 
when this abyss was very close. It is unlikely that any other nation in 
its mass would much better have resisted the seductive and deceptive 
glitter of political and military triumphs. 


In this last sentence Professor Ritter seems to ignore entirely the 


influence of different historical traditions and national characteristics 


which he emphasises earlier. A less emotional and less obedient, a 


politically more mature nation surely would have reacted differently. 
Elsewhere Professor Ritter even alleges that the German population 


was passionately opposed to the war with Russia and considered it a 


crime, but he does not offer any evidence for this strange assertion. 


‘There are traces of the same inconsistency in Professor Ritter’s 


remarks about Poland. He rightly criticises Goerdeler and his friends — 


for not realising that Hitler’s aim in 1939 was neither the Polish 


Corridor nor Danzig, but that these were merely the occasion of his — 


fantastic dreams of world conquest. But he also takes the Polish 


Government to task for adopting, after the German occupation of 


Prague, an intransigent attitude, and for declining without hesitation a 
compromise offered by Ribbentrop : and this after the object-lesson 


of Czechoslovakia. As if any willingness to compromise, any plianeys 


could have Saved Poland from Hitler’s plan of annihilation. 


Responsibility for the War 


A more detailed investigation of diplomatic history provides the ~ 


answer to this argument. It is a carefully documented discussion of the — 


diplomatic moves preceding the outbreak of war by a Swiss lecturer in 
the Free University of Berlin, recently published by the Institute of 
Contemporary History+. The author, Walther Hofer, places the responsi- 
bility for the war fairly and squarely on Hitler and Ribbentrop. He dis- 
proves the legends that only Danzig was Hitler’s object, that he had any 
intention of negotiating with Poland, that he had any human interests in 
the fate of the German minorities in Poland or elsewhere. Dr. Hofer 
states expressly that as a result of the Hitler-Stalin pact Soviet power 
was extended into Central Europe, and that Hitler did not hesitate to 
take this step, merely to achieve a short-lived political success. His 
Deutsche Verlags- Anstalt, 1954, 


a _ question why the German generals failed to resist nazi interference 
aah with the army and Hitler’s plans of world conquest. One of these works, 
‘Sm a popular rather than scholarly history of the German General Staff 
zh : a from its beginnings to its catastrophe in 1945, by Walther Gorlitz*, has 
Be been translated into English. Gorlitz does not try to whitewash the 
‘German generals, nor does he put all the blame for the military disasters 
Bi on Hitler, who took all the decisions in military matters into his own 
hands, What emerges is the amazing decline of a famous institution, 
once commanded by Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, to the days of General 
-- Zeitzler who reported sick because he did not want to attend conferences 
presided over by the ‘ greatest general of all times ’, The author strongly 
_ sympathises with the military opposition against Hitler which led to 
the July plot and which largely consisted of. officers of the General 
_ Staff. The- military leader of this plot was General Ludwig Beck, Chief 
_ of the General Staff from 1933 to 1938, who resigned when Hitler 
insisted on solving the Czech question by force. But he was the only 
_ general to resign: if his colleagues had taken the same step collectively, 
Hitler might have been stopped. Collective action, however, was no part 
-of the General Staff’s tradition, and it is this ‘ unpolitical’ tradition 
which, in the writer’s opinion, is really to blame for the débdcle of the 

_ German Government and of the General Staff. ; 


> 


““Unpolitical’ Army Tradition: 
” With this view Professor Ritter largely concurs. According to him, 
_ the army’s tradition offered no sound basis for a political resistance of 
J the military against Hitler. General von Fritsch, Commander-in-Chief 
until 1938, he says, ‘ was helpless like a child in politics ; his successor, 
‘General von Brauchitsch, ‘ lacked every political instinct ’. Even General 
j Beck, strangely enough i in view of his later leading role in the July plot, 
| _ declared in 1938 that ‘ mutiny and revolution are words which do not 
_ occur in the vocabulary of a German soldier’, The German generals, 
Professor Ritter continues, raised urgent and justified objections against 
-Hitler’s war plans, but left to him the responsibility whether to accept 


Sy 


cc 
rR . or to reject their advice, as German General Staff officers had always - 


_ done. 


it This opinion is confirmed by a detailed study of the crisis of the - 


4 


= "spring of 1938, which led to the dismissal of Field-Marshal von Blom- 

berg, the Minister for War, and General von Fritsch, the Commander- 
__ in-Chief of the Army. Written by a former general, Hermann Foertsch? , 
CPE who made a name for himself by publishing heretical views under the 
__ haazis, it is based on the recollections and experiences of many leading 
3 officers. General Foertsch considers the Fritsch crisis the turning point 
in the history of nazism: it led to the assumption of the supreme 
8B ‘command by Hitler himself and to the elimination of the last obstacles 
to his plans of aggression. The generals, he thinks, could not have been 


had taken the initiative; but this initiative nobody took. 

Thus the attitude adopted towards the former army leaders is some- 
what ambivalent: most German historians are not uncritical of their 
actions. But nevertheless they assume that basically they could not have 
~ acted differently, and that their ‘ unpolitical ” upbringing and tradition 
made any resistance impossible, be it in 1938 or during the war. And 
om indeed most German generals adopted an equivocal attitude towards the 

‘July plot and only a minority actively supported it. The historians’ 
4m attitude towards this plot, and towards the German resistance move- 
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Hans Rothfelst, co-editor of the Vierteljahrschefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, 
_ which I mentioned earlier, wrote a brief history of the opposition, 


___ which is sympathetic, informative, and well balanced, Since then much — 


more material has come to light, and Professor Ritter’s book contains 

a fully documented and detailed history of the German resistance. He, 
too, takes his stand fully on the side of the opposition in which he 
actively participated. According to him, national solidarity is not the 
highest ethical value, higher than all other: human obligations; the 
slogan ‘right or wrong, my country’, is not valid, not even in war 
time; no national honour exists independent of the distinction between 
___ right and wrong; the resistance movement, he holds, was inspired by 


a5, ' in der Geschichte der nationalsozialistischen Zeit, Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1951; 


at ie . it 


Ee ia fined dhicie® aliedbici: 06. “the "Geinan army " and to the 


1933 Goerdeler co-operated. ‘with the nazis, as he himself admitted, — 


won over to the policy of a coup d’état, but most of them would have. 
~ demonstrated against the treatment meted out to their leader if someone | 


ment in general, is much less ambivalent. Several years ago Professor — 


institutes. My principal criticism of most of the books I I have read 


the purest patriotism, not by personal ambition. On the other hand, 


_ * The German General Staff: Its History and Structure, 1657-1945. Leda: Hollis and 5 Bie denis i Sa F Schuld sun a Verhin 
Der Zwanzigste Juli 1944, Second emit Munich: Hermann Rinn Varies, 1954, 


was ; morally justified aoe 


history has proved that the plot 
was eliminated. : ~ 

Equally critically Professor Ritter treats the chief personality i 

; 
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book, Carl Goerdeler, former mayor of Leipzig and German | 

Commissar before and under Hitler. Goerdeler was no revolutionary, 
and not even a radical. He came from a family of Prussian civil servants 
who had always been loyal servants of the state. In politics he belonged - 4 


to the right-wing Nationalists who were strong opponents of the 


Weimar Republic and helped to bring the nazis into power. After ; 


with ‘ absolute confidence *; he was in favour of German rearmament — 
and believed that no lasting peace was possible with Poland, that only | 
through the intervention of the German army could the Polish Corridor — 
be regained and the eastern frontier be revised. At the time of the — 
Sudeten crisis he explained to Sir Robert Vansittart that the Sudeten 
area was German and must therefore be united with Germany, while 
autonomy within Czechoslovakia was insufficient. After the fall of 
France Goerdeler demanded for Germany a large colonial empire and — 


the frontiers of 1914, Alsace and Lorraine, Austria, the Sudeten, and 


_ the South Tyrol. 


Thus Goerdeler laid himself open to the charge, as Professor Ritter 
points out, of representing another variety of the German imperialism 
and insatiable lust for power of which Hitler represented the extreme. 
Goerdeler was also unrealistic in his assumption that the Wi 
Powers: would ever agree to such terms; and throughout he displayed 
an undue optimism and very much overestimated his own influence 
and importance. Professor Ritter makes no attempt to gloss over these - 
weaknesses of his hero. Yet the facts remain that Goerdeler voluntarily — 
resigned as mayor of Leipzig when the local nazi dignitaries used his — 
temporary absence to remove the statue of the composer Mendelssohn, — 
and above all that he showed unbounded courage where so many others 7 
faltered; and became the acknowledged political leader of the Opposition. 
in spite of, rather than rs of, his backgroumir dios, i aa: 


Military Siae of the. July Plot 

If Professor Ritter deals with the civilian side of the July plot, aaaities 
historian, Eberhard Zeller**, concentrates moré on the military side of 
the conspiracy and has recently published a detailed, fully documented 
description of the actual events at Hitler’s headquarters in East Prussia, 
in Berlin, and in Paris. The hero of his book is neither General Beck, 
nor Carl Goerdeler, but Giaus Count Schenk von Stauffenberg. A 
brilliant young officer of the General Staff, severely wounded in North — 
Africa, he assumed the leadership of the plot in its final stages, so much 
so that he had to fulfil two functions simultaneously: to place the 
bomb, and to direct the coup d’état from army headquarters in Berlin. 
Zeller proves convincingly that Stauffenberg was neither pro-communist 
nor orientated towards the east. He also shows that Hitler escaped with 
only minor injuries ‘not because, as had been assumed, the decisive 
conference was held in a hut above ground, and not in an underground 
shelter, but palatal the case with the baa: inside was began 
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The number of ante oe in ‘ciuicameeerh + Gosnell pa 
vast, and they show many different inden I necessaril had ~ 


importance. of the subject, and i in the light of conversations 1 had | 
during several recent visits to German universities and historical 


would be that they are more factual than analytical, that the his e 
sociological, and psychological roots of nazism have not yet been sufli- 
ciently investigated. The real problem, as the s 
Institute said, is not Hitler, but the susceptibility of the German 
to Hitler; and that problem by and large still awaits ve ati 
the other hand; I do not think the _ justified that * ‘the ¢ 


new cae or arging to ‘whitewash the nazis, 0 or the 
the opposition. ore oo . 
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crime Comies and the 


. URING the past year, horror comics, those unhappy bits of 
American export, have forced their way into the foreground 
of British public opinion. They have raised a storm of 
debate. Charges and countercharges have been exchanged 
‘by journalists and parliamentarians. There seems little to add to these 
‘multifarious reactions, but it may still be of some use briefly to review 
the subject and attempt to set it in the cultural scene from which it 
emanates. ee 


“Depths of Diepeeaip — 

Dr. Fredric Wertham’s recently published book, Seduction of the 
Innocent*, is is @ most appropriate focus. Dr. Wertham is a distin- 
guished American psychiatrist of international repute. Over seven 
years ago, during the course of his clinical work, he awoke to the 
poisonous nature of crime comics and since that time he has been 
studying them and their effects exhaustively. Dr. Wertham fully 
describes the crime comics and, with the aid of several lurid repro- 
ductions, he lets us see them for ourselves. Truly, these crime comics 
must be“seen to be believed. As Dr. Wertham points out, most adults 
are blissfully unaware of the depths of depravity of these books, and, 
indeed, of the quantity of them. Dr. Wertham’s estimate, the most 
conservative of all official figures, is that 60,000,000 so-called comic 
books are sold each month in the United States. Although a small 
proportion of these are of the relatively harmless ‘Donald Duck ‘ 
variety, the great majority are crime comics. Moreover, the astronomical 
number of new books sold each month by no means reflects the total 
readership covered by subsequent exchanges, re-sales, and borrowing. 

The overwhelming majority of these comics seem to be preoccupied 
with hate as an end in itself. Most often, the vehicle for this hate is 
the unfolding of a crime. While these stories are usually set in cities, 


they may also be found in Western or ‘ science fiction ’ settings. They 


are printed on the cheapest paper in the form of individual booklets. 
They are not to be confused with the comic strips which appear in 
newspapers and which are subjected to close editorial scrutiny. So 
the adult readership of newspapers is protected; the crime comics, 
however, are published primarily for children and from these not 


the horror but any indication of childlike naivety or wholesome humour — 


seems studiously to have been expurgated. There is nothing genuinely 
comical about them. Instead, the writers and artists of crime comics 
combine their unsavoury skills to bring brutality to an incredible pitch 
of intensity. Very little is left to the youthful readers’ imagination. 
With the aid of monosyllabic, indeed, onomatopoeic. dialogue, the sweep 
of bestiality and the detail with which it is illustrated go far beyond 
the limits of ordinary nightmares. Eyes are gouged out and limbs 
are hacked off. Innocent and virutuous people are set afire, choked, 
and poisoned. Blood flows everywhere—from open wounds, from 


vampire bites, from incisions made by calloused thugs to sap the life 


out of their human quarry. 

In addition to pure unadulterated sadism, Dr. ‘Wertham describes 
the sub-categories of hatred which these books depict. Principally, he 
lists | _aggression directed against women, non-whites, foreigners, police 

ials, and law-abiding citizens. Accompanying hatred, the most fre- 
) recurring minor theme is sex. The artists take great pains “to 
those aspects of female anatomy which are most likely to 
budding adolescents. Typically, sexual behaviour is 


ing 2 do with love or even friendship. Instead, 
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- situation which permits the unlimited expression of their feelings 
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side of the recent past. In this way, both the documentary evidenc 
and the views of the academic historians are already percolating do 
wards, through the teaching profession; they are bound to influenc 
the coming generation in Germany.—Third Programme 
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relations between the sexes are doused with generous portions of the 
standard crime-comic ingredient—sadism. Scenes of assault and sug- 
gestions of rape are not uncommon. It seems to be a requisite of crime 
comics that the gangster hero should slap his gun-moll in the face 
at least once during the course of a story. On the other hand, there 
is a type of crime comic which is dedicated to the glorification of 
brutalised neo-Amazons whose mission in life centres about the domi- 
nation and torture of all unfortunate males who fall into their clutches. 


"In analysing this kind of crime comic, as well as those which extol — 


the nazi-like ‘superman’ ideal, Dr. Wertham calls our attention to 
the strong homosexual overtones which are expressed. 
Dr. Wertham’s thesis is an old and simple one. In fact, in contrast 


with the prevailing psychiatric emphasis on subterranean complexes, it 


sounds startlingly new. Children, he reminds us, are highly suggestible 
and lack a well-developed, automatically functioning set of internal- 
controls and standards. They look to adults for guidance, for the 
channels into which they can funnel their needs, feelings, and im- 
pulses. Crime-comic books glorify an adult hero who uses force in 
an illegal way in order to gain material ends; or who, indeed, often 
has no discernible end save the venting of hate and contempt towards 


others. The child is led to accept a view of life and an attitude toward) 
people which invite sadism and wanton aggressions. In short, Dr.- 
Wertham reaches the conclusion that crime comics reap exactly what 


they sow. Hatred begets hatred, larceny begets larceny, murder begets 
murder. In case after case, Dr. Wertham demonstrates how ideas and 
situations found in crime comics were directly involved in an actually 
committed crime. Using the testimony of the children themselves, 
Dr. Wertham describes the process of brutalisation which often results. 
from addiction to crime-comic literature. Apparently the children tend 
to be upset and frightened by their initial contact with crime comics. — 
With repeated exposure, this reaction gives way to a steady adapta- 
tion to the blood and gore. Eventually there occurs a blunting of the 
child’s sensitivity, an indifference to human suffering, and an urge to 


_try out the lesson that has been learned. 


—or ‘Harmless Outlet’? 

This interpretation is not accepted by all of Dr. Wertham’s col- 
leagues. Some opposing child-care expérts, including those who are 
in the employ of the comic book industry, believe that crime comics 
provide a harmless outlet for the child’s natural aggression. This 
view is based on the assumption that everyone possesses innate aggres- 
sion which must be expressed in one way or another Seen in this light, 
the crime comics actually perform a public service by siphoning off 
hostility that might otherwise find its release in criminal acts. 

Dr. Wertham’s reply is that aggression is not an innate drive but | 
a reaction to the frustrations of life. But even if one takes the position 
that aggression is a native force, it is absurd to conclude that its 
evocation leads necessarily to happy results. Anyone who has had any 
experience with children knows that they are vulnerable to overstimula- 
tion. They tend to become disorganised whenever they vibsabonp? « 

s 
a matter of fact, as Dr. Wertham correctly observes, children are 
grateful for those adult controls which keep them from becoming over- 
whelmed by intense inner excitation. 

‘Dr. Wertham seems to attribute to crime comics a range of social 
ills»which must flatter their publishers. Yet he is too perceptive to 


=dly 


ra ptom for a - cause. 
terms, he notes fe crime comics are o 


% ee Dr. ite hant advocates the enactment of Fe siclation hake would 
aaa even the sale of crime comics to children below the age of fifteen. 


_ The Fundamental iat ae . 
Z - My sympathies, as I have made clear, are all on she side of Dr. 
_ Wertham. His facts are eloquent, his analysis of them eminently sound. 
Still, I cannot help feeling, as Dr. Wertham has himself suggested, 
that we must look beyond the comics for a glimpse at the more funda- 
mental problems. Admittedly, if we were to ban the crime comics, our 
social organism in the United States, ridden as it is by so many other, 
and undoubtedly more intractable, symptoms, could only benefit. 
However, removing a negative does not add a positive. What shall 
replace the comics? Shall we plant elms and birches where now stand 
_ walls of grimy brick? Shall we legislate an atmosphere of tranquillity 
- to counteract the violence of city slums? What about the atomic bombs, 
, the guided missiles, the constant threats of war? Shall we tell our 
! children that these intimations of mass extermination are but the wild 
' imaginings of a maniacal crime-comic writer? 
But these rhetorical questions concern social defects which : are no 
American monopoly. Moreover, while their contribution to crime comics 


: 


is fairly self-evident, they, too, may be more fruitfully regarded as — 


symptoms. How, then, can we uncover those currents in the stream 


of American life which are most particularly related to the flowering 
of crime comics? I cannot pretend to do this with scientific rigour or 


with proper attention to the many class, caste, and regional differences _ 


ie which make generalisation about Americans: an almost foolhardy © 


Me - venture. I can only present some impressions and speculations. 
bot + 
times this conflict is embedded within the framework of a widely 
i 
of social life which are at odds with the social ideal. The growing child 
_-_ is confronted by these discrepancies and is expected to reconcile them. 
_ Needless to say, a complete integration is never accomplished. One 
‘tends to emphasise one set of values at the expense of others. It is 
_* upon this crucial choice, this ordering of values, that the child’s life 


_ pattern rests. And it is at just this point that the American child 


ss stand for humanism, co-operation, intellect, and other non-material 
goals. On the contrary, it appears that virtually all achievement in 
_ America is measured by the dollar sign. Butcher and scholar, musician 
and clerk, poet and farmer fall under this common denominator. Money 
tends to mean success and worth; lack of money connotes failure and 
Sworthleseness. 


Diinge between Code and Practice 


that our youth soon learn to be more impressed by what we do than 
by our token adherence to other values. This cleavage between code 


the crime comics. In crime ¢omics, it may be recalled, the strong and 
= tuthless get the prize. Because force is the preferred means to the 
“bounty, it acquires an instrumental value quite apart from its exercise 
for its own sake. As.a result, the crime comics provide a model which 
pe? the child can use in his attempt to resolve conflicts. Moreover, the 
id child’s natural tendency to think in black or white is reinforced by 
- the opposed values which impinge upon him.. The crime comic here 
_ Tepresents a very black alternative indeed; but its one-sidedness is the 
very quality which appeals to many ‘children who are in the throes 

of conflict. 
Traditionally it ‘has been the job of parents to pass on values to their 


children. In America, however, we are finding it difficult to fulfil this — 


Every modern society is characterised by a conflict of values. Some- 


jee ethical system. More significantly, however, there are realities 


: receives so little environmental support in favour of those values which 


- we are always half-way into tomorrow. We all want more of everything. 
_ There are no ceilings to our wants. There are few other powerful goals 


Since this state of mind is so universal in America, it is little Sani 


and practice corrupts our youth and prepares them for the message of. 


role. The hectic pace at which many of us work leaves us little time 


to guide our children. But there are several more intangible factors 
which add to our difficulties. First, to the extent that we have espoused 


‘ _ the competitive, material values of our culture, we are impotent. to. 
combat them. Secondly, in so far as we are afflicted by the same - 


value conflicts as our children, we hesitate to take unequivocal stands 


* 
Se on moral issues. So. we are inclined to step aside in favour of a growing 
: gia of ‘professional parental surrogates: teachers, social workers, 
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was a legacy of our founding fathers. It brought them first to the 


‘upon our relations with one another. Here, again, the crime comics score 
a mark. In so far as their heroes are full in the pursuit of more and 


stronger, shrewder, luckier ones—who are clawing away at the same 


_ and crime. 
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ments. This trend sometimes SR to the packet of 

varying degrees of delinquency and formal organisation. 1 

however, it is expressed by slavish conformity to the behaviour of on 
fellows. The dependency of our children upon their peers also de 
support from an American prototype. In spite of the fact t 

frontier has disappeared and the industrial empires have been b 

the self-made millionaire is still a hero of our society. A red-blooded | 


_ American boy is not supposed to lean on his Dad and slip comfortably | 


into a niche that has been carved out for him. On the contrary, he ~ 
should be a rugged individualist who starts at the bottom of the ladder 
and works his way to the top. He is expected to prove himself among — 
his fellows. Accordingly our children often worry more pe the regard 
of their peers. than the: Ne of their parents, *y eae # 


orice Double-edgea! Bicacd:: saab re LA a 
The American stress on competition is a double-edged sword. SS 


the positive side, this drive has mobilised tremendous quantities of 


human energy. This energy, in turn, has contributed immensely to the 
development of our standard of living, to the advances our young 
country has made in technology. It has converted the impossible into 
a challenge; the improbable into actuality. 

The other edge of the sword cuts deeply into the ‘ioral fibre of 4 
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-our lives. It creates a dissatisfaction with the present as well as the 


past. It breeds a compelling restlessness which moves us ever onward, 
Yesterday is ancient history, today is fast becoming an anachronism; 


to. deflect us from this craving. Indeed, this incessant search for more 


eastern seaboard. Then it pushed them west to the prairies and beyond. 
It remains our most genuine tradition. 
Such a dominant philosophy must inevitably exert a profound effect 


more and more, they reflect an American dream. Certainly, most 
Americans would reject their methods, Nevertheless, judging by the 

amount of time and space which our mass media give to their exploits, 
most Americans seem fascinated by them. Unfortunately, not every — 
American can get more. Unfortunately, too, the very process of striving 
after more, by foul means or fair, pits person against person in an — 
endless struggle. For. those who cannot show constant increments, — 
the struggle is especially bitter. But even for the presumably successful, 
the work-a-day world is peopled with competitors—with younger, 
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carcass. In such a setting, we develop unhealthy suspicions and 
gnawing spite. Paradoxically, success is so often dependent upon 
the masking of the very antagonisms engendered-by the struggle, that — 
we are required to wear an armour of good humour, compliance, 

“I 
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duplicity, and detachment. Nevertheless, the inner anger remains and 
finds devious outlets in psychosomatic complaints, neat divorce, 


When viewed from the ‘Berdpoint of this. bottled anger, t 
comics take on an added significance. Let us keep in mind 
comics were created by adults. paneer be 
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The ‘Acute Realism’ 


J. G PEARSON gives the first, of a 


NE of the most frequently quoted pieces from Bagehot’s book 

on The English Constitution is the beginning of his second 

chapter on the monarchy, in which Queen Victoria and the 

future Edward VII were treated with such delightful, such 
astringent functionalism. ‘ The use of the Queen ’, it begins. He might 
have written about the use of the stock market or the use of the 
railway system in exactly the same way: 

The use of the Queen in a dignified capacity is incalculable. 
Most people when they read that the Queen walked on the slopes at 
Windsor—that the Prince of Wales went to the Derby—have imagined 
that too much thought and prominence were given to little things. But 
they have been in error; and it is nice to trace how the actions of a 
retired widow and an unemployed youth become of such importance. 


‘ A retired widow ’, ‘an unemployed youth ’. 
—the shock is exciting. What cynicism! 
What brutality! And in an article which 
appeared on Bagehot only the other day 
Bagehot was seen as a brutal writer. One, 
it was hinted, who, like an early Lytton 
Strachey, took a delight in being nasty tc 
the Victorians almost for nastiness’ sake. 

This I believe is entirely untrue. Bagehot 
was nota cynical man, nor was he a brutal 
writer. He was something far deeper and far 
subtler. He was an acute realist, and, as 
most realists have to-be, he was a very 
cautious, almost a timid person. There are 
certain hypochondriacs who make a study of 
the human body, and the more they learn 
the more frightened they. become. As they 
pore over the pages of their ‘ home doctor’ 
they see how vulnerable their bodies really 
are, how delicately their heart balances on 
the arteries, or how precise must be the’ 
secretions from a particular gland if they 
are to be preserved from lunacy or de- 
formity. The more these unfortunate people 
learn, the more they are frightened of what 
they learn, and in its most extreme form 
such people, I believe, become terrified of 
moving in case the delicate balance of their 
own physique becomes displaced in any of 
a hundred and one ways they know it could 
be displaced. 

The effect which the knowledge Bagehot acquired from his very 
diverse studies of human nature and the body politic was somewhat 
similar. He gave up the law when he was twenty-five and plunged into 
the realities of his father’s banking business. He studied literature, and 
his economic studies involved a most breathtaking attempt to.explain 
the precise function, not just of man the money-making animal, but the 
varying motives and organisations which produced the delicate and 
subtle complexities of modern society. The result of this was to give 
Bagehot a mild attack of political hypochondria. It never got to the 
advanced stage of wanting to put the government to bed and making it 
‘stay there in case it hurt itself by moving. He was not afraid of the body 
politic moving, but he was afraid of it moving too fast, and he had a 
morbid fear of operations; of the bungling fingers of the political 
surgeon, cutting and slicing the flesh that was so much more delicate 
than any of the surgeons whom Bagehot knew could ever appreciate. 

This fear of the political surgeon had appeared most dramatically 
when Bagehot, at the age of twenty-five, had witnessed the coup d’état 
of Louis Napoleon in 1851, and had written his account of what had 
occurred in the Unitarian newspaper, The Enquirer. The readers of 
The Enquirer, sober, peace-loving Unitarians, read a very straight- 
forward justification of Napoleon. The justification of Napoleon’s 
repressive. measures was that the parliamentary freedoms had been 
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abused by the politicians, and that society as a result was in danger, 
which only Napoleon’s order could prevent. At the heart of Bagehot’s 
thought, even then, is the insistence that human life, order, the fabric 
of society, are more important than any political theory or freedom. 
“The first duty of society’, he wrote, ‘is the preservation of society. 
Parliaments, liberty, leading articles, essays, eloquence, all are good 
but all are secondary ’. In the disorders in Paris Bagehot had seen the 
barricades, and had felt intimately the narrow boundary between order 
and anarchy, once politics get out of hand. In everything he subse- 
quently wrote there is always a feeling that Bagehot slightly fears and 
slightly despises politics. They are a dangerous activity, and a secondary 
activity to the real business of living. 

But Bagehot, during the seventeen years 
he was editor of The Economist, was writ- 
ing a regular two articles a week on practical 
politics, and The English Constitution’ is a 
working manual of how the political life of 
this country proceeded. How, then, did he 
account for the continued miracle of English 
politics, for a miracle it was which admitted 
anything as wildly improbable as a cabinet 
or government by a public meeting to estab- 
lish themselves and work more or less 
smoothly? What was it that held things to- 
gether throughout society? 

The answer is that Bagehot saw a large 
number of forces holding society together 
which, as a rational civilised, tolerant human 
being, he could hardly have approved of. 
He saw that the dissolution of society which 
he feared was prevented by what he called 
the ‘tyranny of the commonplace, which 
seems to accompany civilisation’. He 
writes: 

You may talk of the tyranny of Nero and 
Tiberius, but the real tyranny ‘is’ the 
tyranny of your next-door neighbour. What 
espionage of despotism comes to your door 
so effectively as the eye of the man who 
lives at your door? Public opinion is a per- 
meating influence. It requires us to think 
other-men’s thoughts, to speak other men’s 
words, to follow other men’s habits. 


He saw how the respect of the country- 
man for his local betters would often prevent the clever man getting into 
parliament: ‘ A common clever man going into the country would get.no 
reverence, but the old squire would get reverence ’, He saw how simple 
snobbery, the envy which the new moneyed classes felt for the old aristo- 
crats, was keeping politics themselves in order and preventing the wor- 
ship of money which he saw in America, or the worship of the political 
bureaucracy which he saw in France, sweeping the country. Finally, he 
saw how politicians themselves were usually a dull lot: 


At present the political conversation of Members of Parliament—a 
few of the greatest excepted—is less able and less striking than that of 
other persons of fair capacity. 


The one thing which is certain about Bagehot himself is that he 
did not like any of these social habits. He was the last person to have 
approved of the tyranny of the commonplace, the last person to have 
welcomed the second-rate intellect. He was one of the least snobbish, 
one of the least intolerant men of his age, and, as a man who in 
attempting to get into parliament for a country district had been himself 
defeated by the blind reverence of the country voter for the local 
squire, he was hardly likely to have felt any warm affection for rustic 
deference. But, whilst he saw the personal unpleasantness of these 
qualities, he also saw their social importance. They were none of them 


: gor saa is well worth a ts deal of 
____It was this which laid Bagehot open to the charge of cynicism and 
brutality, for he was in the unpleasant situation of having to believe — 


‘that the human life which he most valued andsthe human virtues which 


he most enjoyed depended largely upon qualities which were their 


_ €xact opposite in the political field. Politics were a very necessary, but 


x8 a rather nasty business. Z 


- Back. handed Compliment 


The English Constitution is often taken as an essay in praise ‘af the 
English political system. In a way it is, but it is the most back-handed 


‘ope compliments, since it is a catalogue of some of the sacrifices which 
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serensh it, reason, truth, even virtue itself, must make to the need 
for order. Two hundred years before this, Thomas Hobbes, a man 


3 = who would appear to have possessed many of Bagehot’ s habits of mind, 


had constructed his Leviathan on much _ the same principles. Like 
Bagehot he was an acute judge of men’s behaviour in society, like 


eck _ Bagehot he had the same terror of that ‘society disintegrating, and 


_ like Bagehot he saw that the political power which would keep order 
had to depend largely on human weakness for its own existence. But 


- Bagehot lacked the intellectual ruthlessness which allowed Hobbes to 


_ reduce all human motive to fear. He also lacked the consistent pessi- 


_ mism which made Hobbes believe that human action would always be 


__ = guided by men’s less worthy instincts. Bagehot was too much infected 


< 
Fe virtues in terms of which he attempted to interpret the development 
of society. ; 
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_ with current humanistic ideas to believe that people were unalterable, 
_ just as he was too acutely aware of the changes occurring in the social 
_ Structure to believe that society itself was unalterable. 

_ When he was in Paris in 1851 Bagehot had been puzzled about why 
- the parliamentary system, which was political meat for the English, was 
| Poliseal poison for the French, and had explained the curious fact in 
terms of national development. There were, he wrote, ‘breeds in the 
- animal man just as there were breeds in the animal dog’; and the 
- breed Englishman had developed different characteristics from. the breed 


_ Frenchman. At this time he thought that ‘ the formation of this charac- 


ter is one of the most secret of marvellous mysteries’ but by 1867 he 
had read Darwin and he had read Maine and he had studied enough 
of the current accounts of the habits of primitive peoples to feel con- 
_ fident enough to probe this secret and expose this mystery in his book 


> ePhysicd and Politics. The book represents Bagehot at his most confident 
and most optimistic, and when he wrote of the progress of nations 
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he saw its highest manifestation so far in the civilisation of nineteenth- 
century England which he was personally acquainted with. Skilfully 
he adapted the theories of natural selection to the development of this 
_ civilisation itself. This is easy enough to do in terms of primitive 
_ societies. Anything which strengthens the fighting prowess of the group, 
whether it be a new type of weapon or a new sort of social organisation, 
would strengthen that group against the rest. The fittest state which 


survived would be the fittest militarily. Bagehot, however, was not 


interested in the military virtues, but in the human ones—in reason, 
in religion, in toleration; and in Physics and Politics these were the 


= _ aristocratic culture and the British constitutional system in the eighteen- 
sixties helped Bagehot in his task. Britain was top dog. She was also a 
oni cultured dog, and a fairly free dog. Certainly the freest, most 


cultured, most powerful dog around; and Bagehot tried to convince her. 


that her power really depended upon her freedom and her culture. The 
argument is ingenious. Societies do not develop in one straightforward 


- bound, but in two. In the first bound the important thing is the 


_ obedience, the cohesion of the group. Law, caste, religion, all are 
authoritative, all are permanent, and the society is ruled by what 
- Bagehot called the cake of custom. But in the second bound the cake 
of custom is shattered. Beliefs accepted for centuries are suddenly 
questioned, choice and reason prevail and a new age, the said of dis- 


cussion and progress begins. Bagehot writes: 


If after ages of waiting a nation can have order and choice together, 


7 at once the fatal clog is removed, and tae pedealy springs of Progress 


begin their elastic motion. 


*The orderly springs of progress ’. This was, for Bagehot, con’ way out 
of the Hobbesian : situation of see in which his rs of the 
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‘Profound, Over-interested. Onlooker’ 


~ body politic led him to set up the most exacting standards for his states- 


‘ Bagehot’s acuteness of mind had led him to seek a perfection in soci 


- The merciful sitar of industrial and commercial wealth with ea 
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of society Scud the cightoen-fiftes, it was “Tittle more » tha 
faith to “believe that they would continue to be so in 1 future. 


and more difficult to make. = cere ic 
It was bad enough when, asa. result of the 1832 Refor 
opinion became ‘the opinion of the bald-headed man on the 
the omnibus ’. It was difficult to imagine fine taste and fine judgement 
working automatically on him, so that he would gradually become as 
politically wise as Bagehot would like him to be before he could feel 
safe about society. But when the Second Reform Bill of 1867 swung 
political power even further into the political wilderness. of the unskille d 
classes, Bagehot might well have despaired. He did, very nearly, in the 
preface to the second edition of The English Constitution which beg 
wrote in 1872. The workers did actually hold supreme power: _ 
In all cases it must be. remembered that a Political combination of 
the lower classes as such, and for their own objects, i isan evil of the first 
magnitude. It would mean the supremacy of ignorance over instruction — 
and numbers over knowledge. = 
Clearly Bagehot did not believe in the automatic phot of ca 
taste and judgement in any Jabour party. But there was still one hope 
for society. Even the unskilled, Bagehot thought, might be deferential. 
The eighteen-seventies: according to Bagehot, were the statesman’ s last 
chance in England. The political parties must resist the temptation ‘to 
outbid each other for the support of the unthinking, unskilled masses. 
Instead the statesman’s duty is ‘to guide the new voters in the exercise — { 
of their franchise ’. It should be easy enough. ‘ Much argument is not — 
needed to guide the public, still less formal exposition ’. A manly utter- 
ance of clear conclusions was all that was necessary. The discretion and a 
the =ppcdt of the English gentleman could still save the day. — 
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But could Bagehot have believed that such a statesman woakt icgmaed 
It is extremely doubtful, for the political hypochondria he felt over the — 


men. They were standards by which all his contemporaries fell. He used — 
to breakfast with Gladstone, but he wrote that Gladstone was too much ~ 
of an orator, too much concerned with convincing his immediate hearers, — 
to have an original policy or mature and consistent designs. Gladstone ~ 
surprisingly enough agreed that there was a lot of truth in this. Disraeli 
was worse still: hare-brained and reckless, a guerrilla leader, he had 4 
uae Bagehot, no rea! influence on the country. The truth was that 


and politics never to be found this side of paradise. He was a profound — 
but an over-interested onlooker.. He saw changes in society which most | 
politicians seemed to ignore, 1 which most politicians were incapable of 
dealing with, and yet which would vitally affect the society he knew so 
well. At the same time he saw that in the past government had been 4 
made acceptable by a compromise over human weaknesses. He was now — 
sceptical about whether this old compromise would continue to baie 
_ Physics and Politics appeared as a hopeful way out, but it ) 
sei! one in which he could not very seriously snd and Se y eee 
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of the vote and at ‘the new aca forces in society. And 
note of resigned disquiet, he gave up hope of finding the 
man ‘ capable of dealing with the consequences of new 
structure of an unseen future ’*. . He wrote about Robert Peel “i 
So long as_ constitutional statesmanship i is what it is now. 
its function consists in recording the views of a confused : uve . 
as success in it is confined ) minds plastic, changeful, a 
_we must hope for Pg 3 cere se have 


‘URING ‘the Re Fane years Professor isa ee fa con- 
tributed nine essays to The Universities Review which have 
brought alive some of the complex and fascinating history 
behind modern English universities. He has traced Red- 
rick down to its roots. His writing is tightly packed with incident and 
lluminated by scholarship and wit. Since I am going to use Professor 
Armytage’s published essays for expressing some ideas of my own, I 
vant at the outset to pay a warm tribute to his work and (of course) 
O exonerate Professor ‘Armytage from any responsibility for the way I 
nay use (or 13 his facts: 
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No. one familiar with universities could read ee tay Sheed s 
SSAyS without being stimulated to think about two topics: the patrons 
f universities and the purpose of universities. I want here to discuss 
yatrons. Higher learning has never stood on its own feet. It has always 
elied on benefactors and patrons. People who worry about the risks 
f state-financed universities are apt to overlook this fact. Nine centuries 
0, in the forests of Normandy, scholars found opportunity for work 
md contemplation under the patronage of the Benedictine Order. To- 
lay, in the universities of Britain, scholars find opportunity for work, 


f not for contemplation, under the patronage of the British taxpayer. . 


[he place of Europe in contemporary civilisation is due in no small 
neasure to this long-tradition of patronage. ‘What sort of equilibrium 
as been established over the centuries between scholars: and their 
atrons? — 
_ This is.no merely academic question. At present the Eragat recurrent 
xpenditure of British -universities is of the order of £30,000,000: 
wo-thirds of this large sum come from the Treasury. The situation 
s similar elsewhere: in Germany, in France, even in the United States 
f America, universities derive a large proportion of their income from 
rovernments. It is no longer a bishop or a prince or a queen or a 
nerchant but the little man in the street, who is the patron of learning. 
“et me describe, with the help of the facts Professor Armytage has 
issembled, how this has coe See and then discuss some of its con- 
equences. - 

~The early medieval universities were simply guilds of scholars want- 


ng to learn or masters wanting to teach, but even these relied on ~ 


vatronage from church and city. It was not always money they needed, 


ior property, but privilege. In spite of the fact that they had none 


ff the apparatus of power these guilds—these primitive trade unions— 
icquired their privileges without having to succumb to interference 
rom their patrons. Their only ‘weapons were to migrate elsewhere or 
o appeal to the Pope. In Paris, for instance, over 700 years ago, the 
Chancellor (representing the hierarchy of the Church) tried to exact an 
ath of obedience from the masters of the university. The masters 


ppealed to Rome, and the Pope, in a famous Bull in the year 1212, 


ffectively curbed the ambitions of the local hierarchy and its Chan- 
ellor and protected the autonomy of the university. It was, I suppose, 
he first climacteric in university history. The guild of masters suc- 


eeded by the simple einige. of “ one oe ale to discipline 
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The Deprived Tacitadien 
About a century dater, i in Bologna, the guild of students, having failed 
o secure from the city the privileges they wanted; migrated together 


vith their professors to Padua; and they returned to Bologna only 


when. the city had acquiesced in their wishes. This guild succeeded by 
he simple technique of depriving landladies of a livelihood. 


“These two incidents are typical of the turbulent history of the uni- 


isieics of those times. Indeed the universitas—the guild of scholars 
n Italy and of masters in France—was originally a response toghe need 

ective bargaining with patrons. It owed its very vitality and 
1¢ attempts of patrons to interfere. Sometimes, though 
sara pees, the oS een by the end 
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of the fourteenth cpiaury the wore university stood for something quite — 
clear: it was a corporation which had worked out a powerful and 


effective technique for securing privilege and money for the kingdom — 


of the mind without having to surrender to prince or bishop the 
sovereignty of that kingdom. It willingly subjected itself to the spiritual 
discipline of the Church, but not to its temporal power. It willingly 
offered loyalty to the king, provided the king respected its autonomy. 


The modern university has its. roots deep in this ancient tradition. — 


But there its resemblance to medieval universities ends. For the modern 


university has, by acquiring property, given hostages to fortune;, it. 7 


has, by making itself indispensable to the state, put itself in jeopardy — 
from the state; and (most significant of all) its patrons have changed. 


The change in patrons was slow in coming. Four hundred years ~ _ 


ago, it is true, a sanguine Elizabethan educational reformer proposed 


that the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge should be reorganised by 
the state; but of course nothing was done. It is only just over 100 — 


years since those two universities were (very reluctantly on their part) — 
released by the Queen’s commissioners from some of their obligations 
to the wishes of their founders. As for-the civic university colleges 


of England, they fave never known any but the new kind of patron. 


University College, London, was financed on a joint stock principle; 
University College, Nottingham, by a levy on the town rate; and 
Owens College, Manchester, by the benefaction of a merchant to be 


administered by the Mayor, Dean, and Members of Parliament for — 


Manchester, together pat ten business men. 


Lay Supremacy in America 


It is interesting in passing to compare this new patronage with the. 
new patronage in America. American universities founded about this 
time fell under the exclusive control of laymen and have been subject 


to lay supremacy ever since, whereas the new British university col- 
leges, though non-academic people founded them and have always taken - 
part in their government, have never fallen under an oligarchy of © 


‘laymen. There were in Britain other sorts of patrons but with one — 
exception—the Queen’s University of Ireland—no British university: of ing 


had actually been founded and financed by the state. 


Yet by the eighteen-sixties it was abundantly clear that private 


munificence and the ratepayer could not between them take financial 
responsibility for the new university colleges of Britain. Britain’s 


_ conscience stirred in the correspondence columns of The Times. Jowett 


of Balliol publicly appealed for state patronage for the civic university 
colleges, and James Bryce, who had been an Oxford professor, pointed 
out that Germany with less than twice the population of England , 


had nearly five times as many university students. England very gradu-- 


ally came round to the view that higher education was a matter of 


- public importance. In 1889 parliament at last took the plunge: Lord 


Salisbury’s_ ministry put into the Treasury Estimates £15,000 for’ 


= to university colleges. The money was to be allocated by 


a committee which included Sir Henry Roscoe, who had been chemistry 
prcifeSoc in Manchester, and Sir John Lubbock, one of the last of the 
great amateur scholars. It was (though not in name) the first University 
Grants Committee. 

We must be under no illusion about the motives which persuaded 
the state to assume the role of patron. Sidney Webb wanted state aid 
for universities in order ‘to promote National Efficiency’. Joseph 
Chamberlain disclosed what the Victorian business man was thinking 
when he asserted that ‘ university competition between states is as 
potent as competition in building battleships ’. It was not love of 
learning but anxiety about national security which drove the Treasury 
to finance higher education. Since then, state patronage of universities 
has steadily increased. Both Oxford and Cambridge have accepted it: 
indeed, in the year 1952-53 more than half the income of these two 
universities came from parliament. 

It is an astonishing change in the attitude of Britain towards higher 


education. It is true that it was precipitated by two world wars, not 


by a new Enlightenment; it is true that it had its origin in public 
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Pas - motives were, one cannot speak too highly of the magnanimity with 


“Sau mY) which parliament has treated the universities: the grant has never had 


‘strings attached to it; it has never been a matter for political dispute; 
and (among its many beneficial effects) it has enormously increased 
_ mutual respect and understanding between dons and politicians. 


A Handsome Return 
In return, the universities have certainly given the state its money’s 
__ worth in men and discoveries. I think our patron, the taxpayer, is already 
convinced that it pays handsomely to subsidise universities. But is. he 
f convinced for the right reasons? And is he convinced, too, that having 
_ subsidised universities it Pays to leave them alone to run their own 
affairs? And have the universities adjusted themselves to the fact - that 
they now have a new kind of patron? All these are open questions and 
are worth a good deal of discussion. If they are not burning questions 
it is because their importance has been concealed by a simple but 
remarkable device which we have invented in Britain for subsidising 
- intellectual activity without endangering its independence, It is this: 
parliament entrusts financial control of intellectual activities to men 
whose sympathies and interests lie not with parliament but with the 
very activities they are controlling. Thus the Advisory Council for 
_ Scientific and Industrial Research, the Medical Research Council, and 
_ the Agricultural Research Council, which between them are responsible 
for most of the civilian scientific research done under government 
auspices in this country, are composed predominantly of active scientists, 
not of politicians or civil servants. 
_. This is ‘not a coincidence: it is the result of deliberate policy. The 
Arts Council, which provides state support for the visual arts and music 
and drama, is composed predominantly of citizens who are themselves 
interested in these activities. And the University Grants Committee, 
which allocates millions each year to the universities, is a body com- 
_ posed almost entirely of academic men and women. The controllers are 
___ at one with the controlled: this is the equilibrium we have reached in 
Britain between scientists, artists, academics, and their patrons. It is 
a _ highly successful. It is the envy of other countries. One of the reasons 
__why it operates here and would not operate elsewhere (even in most 
parts of the Commonwealth) is that the senior civil servant is himself 


a graduate and not infrequently a considerable scholar. He concurs in- 


_ allowing the machine to work this way because he is as much at home 
___ in the intellectual world as in the political world. In my opinion it is 
sha _ vital to British intellectual life that senior civil servants should continue 
to have this dual experience. The kind of civil servant who is at the same 
time a Fellow of All Souls is the best —- one could have for the 
a. autonomy of British universities. — 
ash So at present in Britain scholars and scientists and their patrons are 
in equilibrium, but it would be a mistake to assume that it is a stable 
and permanent equilibrium. Already it has been slightly disturbed both 
_ from inside and from outside the universities. For instance, some of us 
_ who have experience of universities in other parts of the Commonwealth 
_ realise that the device so successful in Britain cannot be used for export. 
¥- _ When the British type of university is transplanted to Australia or South 
Africa or Uganda, it cannot be assumed that local parliaments will 
behave like the British House of Commons or that local civil servants 
will behave as though they had come from Whitehall: indeed, in my 
___- experience it has sometimes proved safer to make a contrary assumption, 
a And then outside universities there is a body of opinion, represented by 
_ the House of Commons Committee of Public Accounts, which has now 
got into the habit of expressing annual anxiety that so much public 

‘money is being spent by universities without stricter parliamentary 


mot yet completely stabilised their relations to one another, Nothing 
is more certain than that British universities will continue to depend 
OM +government support; so this problem of stabilisation is worth 
_ some thought. 
- British universities have always relied on patrons, It is true that most 
_ of the patrons were a long way off or dead, but even when a patron 
Ye _ was alive and on the spot the universities succeeded i in preserving their 
_ autonomy. For a long time, on the continent of Europe, the patron of 


é 


ee: Sargurtent that a first in Grek has ode itself. to be the Best Sonubie (ind 
_ training for administrators and statesmen. But whatever the original : 


_ responsive to the promptings of local pride. No one would pretend that 


control. To my mind these slight disturbances are faint symptoms of 
the fact that the modern university and its new patron have 


universities has been the state. In Leyden (to take one example at a 


even of the state as patron the crucial matter is 
patrons and to establish a mutual understanding with them. 

The obligation to have enlightened patrons and to fost ; 
lightenment falls on the university. This is something | which has recently y 
been brought home to our American cousins and it is profitable for us 
to observe what is happening to them. There are four principal patrons 
of American universities: the big industries, which generally adopt t 
simple policy of paying for what interests them; the alumni, wl 
nostalgic affection for the university has to be guided by the President 
away from carillons and sports stadia into laboratories and. libraries; th 4 
Federal Government, and the StateGovernment. = = 

It is significant that the Commission on Financing Higher Educated n 
in American universities reported in 1952 that America should ‘ call z 
halt . . . to the introduction of new programmes of direct federal aid to 
colleges and universities ’. The Commission’s grounds: for this recom= 
mendation are that diversity is the great merit of the American uni- 
versity system, and the Federal Government could not be relied upon to 
provide finance without requiring conformity to some central policy; | 
and this would inevitably restrict diversity. In a word, the Commission 
does not regard the Federal Government as a ‘reliable patron. State 
Governments, too, by all accounts, are not always reliable, but they 
are somewhat easiér to influence because their policies are at any rate 


American universities have everywhere succeeded in enlightening ee 
patrons; but, lacking our happy and successful equilibrium betw 
university and patron, they do see at least the need to enlighten ‘hess 

Do we in Britain see this need? I think some of us do, but not yet 
clearly enough: parliament’s device of entrusting the control of uni- 
versity finance to men who themselves work in universities is so sensib 
so agreeable to all concerned, that we may forget that it is a living 
idea and has to be nourished. Let me end with one Suggestion about its 
nourishment. f \ 


Small Audience for le Specialist. | 4 
One of the many dangers of modern scholarship is that ae of it is 
so specialised that it has scarcely any audience. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries even specialists wrote for a wider audience than 
most of our academics can hope to reach. The whole of the first edition — 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species was sold on the day of publication. In. 
1851, we are told, the bookstall at Euston Station did a brisk sale with 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon and Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, to 
say nothing of the works of Macaulay. What Voltaire and Goethe wrote 
was read by most educated men in Europe. Today most learned writers” 
have lost their audience; the more distinguished they are academically 
the smaller their audience is likely to be. On all counts this is a pity; 
but I think it is a potential threat to academic freedom, for if the man- 
in-the-street does not understand sométhing of what universities wel 
doing, if he gets his impression of universities from student rags, science 
fiction, and the cheap dailies, he can scarcely be expected to behave like 
an enlightened patron. So the interpretation of academic knowledge to 
the public becomes (if you accept my argument) the chief eafeguant fo ed 
the autonomy of the universities. > 
This is the first lesson I learnt from Professor Armytage’ s essays. It 
does not matter that universities depend on patronage. They always — 
have. What matters is that the patrons should be calgenet, — oe 
who enjoy their patronage.—T hird Promnenes =? 


In W.S.C. A Cacia Biostle (Cassell, 16s.) Mr. Fred Urguhar has” 
gathered together a collection of cartoons from all over the world relating 
to Winston Churchill. The first in the book is a ‘Spy’ cartoon of 190( 
showing Churchill as the young Conservative candidate for Oldham; the 
last depicts him as an amiable bull-dog clad i in a bowler hat—about 
Sir Harold Nicolson writes in a foreword: ‘It is a sedative picture, 
makes a pleasant epilogue to the life of a man who has aroused 
hatred in his time and who at the end knows himself to be d€ SU 
by the gratitude of all good men’. “Sime of tha 279 Gain ) 
this book show its principal subject in guises that to all except 
may be unfamiliar, while the comparative e gentleness of most of 
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‘Y ace school ‘ eerie I mean before the right time. Gate 


JF y I can best begin by asking two questions. Are boys and girls — 


» getting the kind of education they need—the kind of education 

the country needs them to have? Are we making the most 
of their talents? Obviously, we must have facts to answer these 
questions, and some of these facts are given in a recent Report on 
Early Leaving by the Central Advisory Council for Education in 
England. The Council was asked by the-Minister of Education to find 
out how many boys and girls leave school too soon, why they do 
this, and to suggest what should be done about it. It is clear that in 
carrying out its survey the Council found itself facing issues of the 
first importance, not. only. educational sa oa social and vlan 
issues too. That was to be expected. 


Risk of Error in ‘Selection . <r 

_ We are told in the report that, out of every five ak and girls who 
enter a grammar school, two either leave before completing the course or 
achieve only a very limited success. Looking at this from another angle, 
if you want to be sure of admitting from the bottom third of the 
admission list three boys and girls who will stay and do well at a 
grammar school, you have to take five who will do pretty badly. That 
leads to another question. How many boys.and girls who would have 
done well in a grammar school failed to get into one? We can only 
guess. But a disturbing hint is given in the report. A small group of 
boys and girls who failed to get into a grammar school at the age of 
eleven went there later f from secondary modern schools. They were com- 


pared with another group who, at the age of eleven, went straight to the 


grammar school. It was found that about the same proportion of boys 
and girls in each group did well. Which seems to show that—clearly— 
there is a risk of error in deciding at the age of eleven that a boy or 
girl is best suited to one rather than another kind of education. If the 
decision is taken, there must be an opportunity to change schools, 
Let us look into the question a little further. How many boys and 
girls ought to stay at.school to-eighteen for an advanced course but 
leave too soon? Three out of every eight. In round numbers 5,000 boys 
and 5,000 girls who leave school at sixteen years of age or earlier 
ought to have stayed to eighteen. True, we are doing rather better than 
before the war. Proportionately, twice as many boys and girls now 
stay at school to eighteen or beyond. But the wastage is still far too 


high. There is, for example, a pressing.national need for more qualified — 


scientists and mathematicians. How many of the 10,000 boys. and girls 
who leave school too soon could have qualified in science or mathe- 


matics? Nearly half of them—altogether 4,200 boys and girls. But the ~ 


loss to the nation of this talent is only one way of looking at the 
problem. This shortening of school life is also a loss to the boy or girl 
as an individual. We are, after all, concerned with young people as 
individuals. And there is really no clash of interests between the needs 
of the nation and the needs of individual young people, The nation 
will gain from the full flowering of their salents and they will gain 
from the full release of their energies. 
_ What part do the parents play? What part’ should they play? The 
report puts great emphasis on the influence of the home. Equality of 
opportunity is not something conferred on boys and girls by the school 
alone; it depends also on the part played by the home. The analysis 
given in the report on this point is depressing. The harsh conclusion 
is that boys and girls of parents in professional or managerial occupa- 
tions do better at school than the children of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers—in standard of work, in length of school life, and in academic 
romise on leaving school. Take these three groups. In the first group, 
4 professional, five out of every ten boys and girls who were doubtful 
starters at eleven, did well at the end of their school career; in the 
a8 _group, the semi-skilled, only about two out of every ten did 
and fi third Bae? ‘the unskilled, money as few as one out 
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_ reasons. Yb can clearly see the effect of over 1,000,000 congested 
households in this study of educational waste. How can you expect _ 


the best results from a boy or girl who has to work in a room shared 
by four or five other people, with the wireless switched on? How can 


anyone work out a mathematical problem or try to appreciate “a 
literature when the rest of the family are watching television in the 
same room? Broken family life is another reason; the unhappiness and if 
discord of parents reacting upon the children—and this is not a reason 


which is. confined to any single social group. ‘ 
A number of suggestions for improving matters are made in the 
report. The payment of family allowances in respect of boys and girls 


who stay at school beyond sixteen and an increase in maintenance 


grants—these changes would help those parents who with the best will 
in the world find it difficult to keep their boys and girls at school beyond 
fifteen or Sixteen. More boarding facilities and special arrangements 
for homework in the public libraries and schools might help to 
counteract the effects of overcrowding and bad housing. There are 


other suggestions—more co-operation with the Youth Employment | 


Service and’ with employers; a reduction in the length of craft — 


apprenticeships for boys who have stayed at school for the full five-year 


- course; an increase in the number of student apprenticeships. All these 


will no doubt help. But they will not solve the two problems which lie 
at the root of the matter. How should we organise our secondary 


schools? How should we deal with the opposition of parents to a longer — 
school life when opposition springs not from poverty but from ignorance | 


or indifference? Such opposition is not confined to lower income groups, — 


- Look for a moment at the first problem—the organisation of 
secondary schools. The report suggests there should be more places in 
grammar schools, and possibly new types of courses in these schools 
for the less gifted children. It suggests there should be more transfers 
from secondary modern schools to grammar schools, At the same time, 
for the abler boys and girls who stay in secondary modern schools 


there should be longer courses—some of them, perhaps, similar to those _ 


in grammar schools. The report suggests also that more sixth forms 


should be built up in secondary technical schools. 


_ Perhaps it is all a little confusing. But it really means that thers 
should be some overlapping between the schools, whatever their labels; 


_some blurring of the lines. This raises the whole question of secondary 


school organisation, and there may be misgivings about the suggestions 


in the report on this topic, although I am sure there will be no dispute 


about the importance of the question, It seems to me that if we are 
to give any real meaning to the idea of secondary education for all, 


certain general principles must be accepted from the start. We should 
all agree that it is impossible to decide finally at eleven years of age hs 


what boys and girls might be capable of at sixteen or eighteen. So it 
would be wrong to decide finally at eleven what kind of school they 
should go to and what kind of course they should take. Every boy or 


_ girl should be able to take the most suitable course of study. At every 


stage in their school careers they should have the kind of course 
which can best arouse their fnterests, develop their skills, and satisfy 


their needs. This means there must be a wide variety of courses, 


because boys and girls have different interests, different skills and 
different needs. And there must be opportunities to change from one 
course to another, although, as far as possible, a change of course should 
not mean a change of school. 


A More Closely Knit Society 

In doing all this we must also try to do what the Education Act of 
1944 was intended to do—achieve a more closely knit society, There 
is no uniformity today about English secondary schools, On the average, 
two out of every ten boys and girls in England go to a grammar school 
—but the actual numbers vary greatly from one part of the country 
to another. They range from about a tenth to nearly half the pupils. 
This suggests that the term ‘grammar school’ covers schools of 
different types and standards which are not necessarily doing the same 
kind of thing. At the same time other kinds of secondary school are 
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rs “oxi s satisfaction. Should there be different 1 types os school? If so, = 


what types and how many? Should the difference between one type of — 


school and another be based on ability to learn or aptitude for a 
Subject or both together? At what age can aptitude be recognised? Can 


a school which tries to offer all kinds of course—a comprehensive — 


school—really- do justice to the ablest boys and girls as well as to the 


ess gifted? Must a comprehensive school be very large? If so, how 


_ Jarge? These are some of the questions which are being asked and 
_ studied. There are important differences of opinion about these things 
_ —=particularly about the comprehensive school. But one has to remember 


_ —in the case of all specific proposals—that the right answer in one 
_ area may not necessarily be the right answer in another, because the © 
_ problems may be different. Anyone who has-worked in education in 


different parts of the country knows, for instance, how local traditions, 
~. local loyalties, and local geographical conditions differ and cannot be ~ 
ignored. But I am doubtful whether any answer will be right if it 


‘ i _ largely depends on further attempts to refine methods of selecting boys 


and girls for different types of schools at eleven, or on complicated 


_ arrangements for moving them later on from one school to another. 


Then there is the second problem—the social problem. I have 


already mentioned some of the suggestions for helping parents finan- 


cially and counteracting the effects of difficult home conditions. It is 


____ beyond my scope to discuss here the more fundamental remedies for 
overcrowding and bad housing. What I am concerned with is the 


attitude of parents towards the education of their children: the degree 


of sympathy and understanding they show, the help and encouragement 


= _ they give. I know a parent may need a great deal of faith and courage 


to let his boy or girl stay on at school to sixteen or eighteen when 
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a By ERE 
’ REMEMBER reading, years ago, in a book on popular science 
by a distinguished physicist, that what we know about the atom 


is comparable to what we would know about a grand piano if we 
were 10 put it into a dark room, cover it with a blanket and throw 


bricks at it. I do not know how true that was when it was written 
or how true it is now: and, oddly enough, I do not much care, though 
if I were a physicist myself I should care immensely and I should 
probably argue hotly if I disagreed. But my point is this, that only by 


producing another and, presumably, a more apt analogy could the 


es argument be conducted at all. 


- Meanwhile, I am left with a mental image of an atom as a thing 


; - shaped rather like a grand piano, which is absurd; destructible under 


“bombardment, which, I suppose, is more or less true; liable, under 


bombardment, to give off splinters of wood, which would be equally - 
_ true of a packing-case or a chest of drawers, but also liable to give off 
- musical sounds. which could prove that it was not a chest of drawers. 
Out of the analogy something emerges that would not otherwise have 
- emerged—an acute sense of the mystery surrounding this infinitesimally 


small object, and also a sense of the impalerice and the limitations of 
human methods of research, 


_ I have only quoted my physicist’s analogy as a fair specimen of how — 


illumination—partial but important—can be shed on something we 


_ know little about, by comparing it with something we know a good 
deal about. It is a dangerous method in that the illumination tends to 


spill over the edges and reveal irrelevancies. But it is the only possible 


method. 

Before I embark on the real subject of this sail: which is the use 

4 of analogy in art criticism, let me make that last phrase perfectly clear. 

_ When I say “the only possible method’, I mean exactly that. ‘The . 
- structure of language is such that it is almost impossible to write or 
_ Speak a single sentence without employing it. Apart from certain basic” 

-‘ houns sai verbs like “I am’, ‘he has’, 


— 


- schools in the right kind-of buildings and with the right kind of 


~ metaphorical words which -would express the author’s ‘meaning ‘do not 


- by the roots, but the word ‘eradicate * has managed, in four sy 


- criticism, on the other 


or ‘ she wants ’, heccane ping 


pare sovereign elation Tt is, ofopeete a question o ° 1 

But there are a few specific points which I would. like to 
parents are to be encouraged i 
is best for them, then th 
them to see. There must 


enough teachers, there ‘must be « 


‘ment. We should think out every way of putting clearly and insi 
to parents why they should use to the full the educational oppo: 
open to their children—even if they have to forgo -short-term 
This approach to parents needs patience, persistence, and a § 
_ proportion, and the school itself can exert a decisive influence 
an influence that can be partly due to the traditions of the schoo , 
‘sense of values common in the school—but even more directly due t 
the personal influence and personal sympathy of the head of the school 
and the staff. The schools already make all kinds of efforts to advise 
inform, and encourage parents—for example, through parent-teac her 
associations. It is often difficult to get hold of the parent you really 
want to get hold of—the parent who is not already responding. But 
there are other agencies in the field—the churches, the Youth Employ- 
ment Services, the school health service, the youth organisations, ¢ and 
many others. They can help a great deal if they bring all their resources 
to bear towards a solution of this problem, 
It is in the interests of the nation that this should be done; it ‘is in 
the interests of the boys and girls themselves. In a welfare state it must 
be recognised that the responsibilities of panne are as Eeat and 2 
powarding 3 as the Pavia Service 
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word we use contains a Pitas metaphor. I SE. just been readin q 
the script of a Third Programme talk, mainly concerned with lite rv 
criticism, on this very theme. It contains the following sentence: 
‘This thinking in metaphor is far from easy to eradicate and often we 
discard one metaphor as misleading only by turning to another and 
relying on that instead’. Examine that sentence closely. and note that 
it is packed with “hidden? metaphors. It had to be: - plain, non- 


exist.‘ Easy to eradicate "metaphor from tearing up by the r 
he is comparing himself toa gardener. “Often we discard * *—no 
is playing cards. ‘ Misleading ’"—now he is going for a walk and 
ing the way to another ‘traveller. ‘ Turning to another ’—he 
the move. ‘ Relying ’°—now he has stopped walking and is 
things together. Language, ‘woven round the tangible world. 
explain the intangible in terms of the tangible: its natural 
from the concrete to the abstract. ‘We all know how to pull up a 


to Compare’ a reget meth | to a: Soca =< the man who 


of art is a Fscanalation afi ealeine, imagined ‘ee ony Artiotie 5 te tive 
mind into a given medium: paint, marble sical ger) bodil 
movements—anything the eye or ear can get hold of. ork oO 

is a re-translation of that tr: : 
words plus the translator’ - comments. An inade 


has. not yet yielded up i tot in who 
- find something | rather similar which fats spe 
~* There’s a. similarity Loke nibe 

is — different not 
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nay, for example, decide to say: 
An acute angle is like toothache; 
| parabola is like love; a red spot 
m a black square is like being 
vakened out of a deep sleep by a 
uugle call’. He is not only 
omparing the unknown with the 
mown: he. is comparing visible 
orms with invisible experiences in 
lis attempt to explain the artist’s 
nessage to the hypothetical con- 
umer of the work of art. 

Art criticism would be hardly 
\ecessary if the consumer were as 
amiliar with the language of 
solour and form as he is with the 
anguage of words—if he were 
risually literate to the point of be- 
ng able to read a picture as easily 
is he reads a poem. But he is not 
risually literate and he never can 
e.. He practises talking, writing, 
ind reading often for many hours 
i day: he hardly practises painting 
it all. The language of form be- 
comes familiar to him mainly 
hrough the medium of _ photo- 
raphy, which hinders rather than 
ielps him to read the painter’s 
anguage. 

Most- Englishmen are more 
nusically than visually literate, and 
t was for that reason that I found 
nyself writing the other day: 
Watteau is the Chopin of paint- 
ng; Tiepolo is its Liszt —mean- 
ng no more than that Watteau’s 
‘legant and haunting art has certain affinities with Chopin’s harmony 
ind his melodic line, and that Tiepolo has a hard, sweet, brilliant 
‘hetoric to which the nearest parallel I can find is in Liszt’s music. I 
night add, in parentheses, that in France, where there is far more visual 
iteracy than in England, such an analogy might easily have been re- 
yersed. In France I might have said: ‘ Those Watteau-esque Nocturnes 
xf Chopin; that Tiepolo-like bravura so characteristic of Liszt’. 

The aptness of the parallel hardly matters. What does matter is the 
mstated assumption=that the language of form and the language of 
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“The Massacre of Scio’, by Eugéne Delacroix (1823) 
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sound have certain affinities. Unless 
those affinities are admitted, the 
Watteau-Chopin analogy is mean- 
ingless. Yet who could define them 
except by saying that certain 
harmonic sequences and certain 
ways of painting engender similar 
moods? That is very different from 
saying that atoms and pianos are 
alike in that it is difficult to dis- 
cover their nature without adequate 
equipment. The Watteau-Chopin 
analogy is an appeal—‘ Do you 
admit that paint can affect you in 
the same way as music? Very well, 
consider whether Watteau doesn’t 
_have the same effect on you as 
Chopin. If so, does that shed any 
new light on Watteau? ’ 

The advantage of such an analogy 
consists as much in what it leaves 
out as in what it includes. Take 
art criticism on its most pedestrian 
level—the descriptive level. Here is 
a French artist of the early eight- 
eenth century, who spent his life 
painting small pictures of groups 
of men and women of the upper 
classes making music or engaged in 
flirtation in the elegant surround- 
ings of the park or the palace. To 
say no more than that would call 
up only the vaguest image in the 
mind of anyone unfamiliar with 
Watteau’s pictures. To add further 
detail to such a description—the 
kind of trees in the park, or of 

architecture in the palace, the colour, cut, and material of the clothes 
or the character of their wearers—would add nothing of importance. 
To describe the essence of a painting is as impossible as to describe a 
perfume or a tune. But to evoke by analogy is a different matter. ‘ O, it 
came o’er my ear like the sweet south that breathes upon a bank of 
violets ’, that could hardly be more vivid—provided one is familiar with 
the smell of violets. 

Even less rewarding to the critic are the finer shades of description. 

It happens, for instance, that Lancret and Pater, contemporaries of 


‘ * Guernica ’, by Pablo Picasso (1937) 
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__ of the pathos underlying the glitter. Very well: 
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Common Factors 


Chopin analogy is the appeal: 


to Watteau’s in style. All the tricks 


geet, the environment, the little flirtatious incidents are identical. ‘from the documentary 


f the virtue of a painting resided in its subject-matter, Lancret and 


Bes | fois would enjoy reputations as elevated as does Watteau. Yet every 
trained eye can tell a Pater from a Watteau as easily as an eye 
trained in another type of expertise can tell cotton from silk. How, 
_ then, is the critic to indicate this difference? For unless he can do so 
me ong is impotent. He has failed to penetrate behind the surface. 


. 


He can only do so by ignoring the surface. Behind the Watteau- 


Worked in paint and Chopin in sound, and concentrate on the common 


_ factors’. The more different in kind the objects compared, the more 


intense the illumination shed by the comparison. In this case the 


common factors are a lightness of: touch, a gracefulness, a stylishness; 


and, behind these, a sadness, a nostalgia, a sigh of longing for the 


unattainable. Once that has been pointed out, Watteau ceases to be a 
mere portrayer of the outward appearance of his contemporaries at the 
Court of Versailles: he becomes a magician capable of evoking a mood 


that was certainly not a monopoly of the eighteenth century, and of 


evoking it so powerfully that one searches through the history of paint- 
ing in vain for a parallel. No other painter can make us so conscious 
we must search else- 
where. Is there, perhaps, a poet who can cast the same spell? Keats? 


No, Keats is rather too lush. A composer, then? The choice is certainly 


between Mozart and Chopin. 


_device that every critic automatically employs whenever he puts pen 


You may feel that I am making too much fuss about a simple literary 


to paper. I do so because I have a further point to make. I have said 
that the advantage of analogy lies largely in what it leaves out. The 


-Watteau-Chopin analogy ignores the fact that almost every painting 


deals with the specific—trees, palaces, dramatic or emotional situations. 


‘While the analogy is in operation it reduces Watteau to the status of 


an abstract artist, one who uses the language of form and colour not 


to describe but to create. It so happens that ‘modern’ art has been 


steadily shedding its descriptive functions and developing its. creative 


functions during the past forty years. We no longer feel it our duty 
to admire the painter’s skill in portraying the visible world. We can 
no longer express our. approval of painting as Vasari, for example, so 


often did by some such phrase as ‘ You might think you were actually 


__ present at this happening ”. 


There are plenty of good reasons for this development away from 


~ the trompe loeil theory of art, among the most potent of which are the 
’ invention of photography and the advent of the cinema which has 
captured and exploited the whole field of visual narrative. Between 
-Delacroix’s ‘ Massacre of Scio’ and Picasso’s ‘ Guernica’ a revolution 

has occurred. To say that the first is a description, the second a symbol | 


of an incident involving terror and carnage is not enough. Both are 


_ intensel rsonal statements, and Delacroix’ picture is no less a com- 
y pe Pp 


ment than Picasso’s. The difference is in the use made of the language 


_ depends less and less on their mimetic function. With that recognition, , 
which is essentially a twentieth-century development, has come an tc 
_ inevitable change in the technique of art criticism. 


x _ of form. It could never have occurred to Delacroix, and it could not 


fail to occur to Picasso, that the language of form could create a set 


of equivalents of terror and carnage. Delacroix would have said that 
by judicious distortions, intensifications and omissions, his picture’s 
emotional impact could be enormously heightened. Picasso would say 


that, parallel to the visible facts that any visitor to Guernica could have 
seen and photographed for himself, there are a host of forms, rhythms, 
angles, colour harmonies awaiting the artist’s discovery, and that, once 


discovered, the artist had no more to do than organise them, across 


the surface of his canvas, paying, in the process, the minimum lip- 


service to the ‘facts’ of human anatomy or optical perspective. Even 
should he decide to omit this minimum and paint a purely abstract” 


picture, the result would still be evocative of human suffering. In 


exactly the same way, music can evoke a sense of tragedy though it 


cannot depict a specific tragic incident. 
As we gradually familiarise ourselves with this language of form, 


purged of almost all its associations, we begin to read it with greater » 
~ ease. At last it is becoming possible for some of us to look at paintings 


as we listen to music, recognising them as objects whose expressiveness 


It is no longer necessary to argue that behind fe re ase outer 
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il 
sn, in fact, the substrate to a Caicos description of a: 


“Please ignore the fact that Watteau 


been dissolved a away 5 it : 

A new type of analogy w tee to be evolv 
ping off the outer shell, will replace it. Of the 
critic could say that behind the superficial narrativ 
thunderous resonance. ae of ‘Smeg 3 Guernica ’ : 


modern air raid that is implied but not stated. . 

I am not happy about this situation. The peeling ‘off sa a 
skin seems to me to deprive the visual arts of much of their richnes 
and sensuousness. It is not for the critic to welcome or to deplore wha 
the artist does: his proper job is to explain it and to adapt his critica 
machinery to whatever new developments. may occur. Whatever thos 
new developments may be, they still await the critic’s illumination. Hi: 
task is to follow the artist as = man with the ‘Spotlight i in the theatr 


_ follows the prima ballerina. — 


In the past, he has taken a good deal of ‘trouble to Splat ‘tha 
behind the picture’s descriptive surface, which even the untrained eye 
can understand, there are deeper levels which the untrained eye woul 
miss without expert guidance. Today, when the artist himself has 
stripped off the descriptive surface, leaving the untrained eye gropins 
and puzzled, the critic must reverse the process. In the past he insistec 
that behind the seductive outer skin there were muscles and bones tha 


_ gave strength and solidity to the whole. Today, whenever the abstrac 
painter presents the spectator with nothing but muscles and bones, hi 


must try to clothe the skeleton with flesh. It is a necessary process, for 
the untrained eye’s owner plaintively asks: ‘What is the meaning o 
these strange, dry, bone-like shapes? ’ And by exactly the same proces: 
as before—the process of analogy—the critic must still do his jot 
pointing out that though: the artist has not imitated nature, yet certair 


specific visual experiences were evidently the starting-point for hi: 


picture. _ 

When I confess that I -am not happy about the situation, I an 
speaking selfishly. To explain the work of an abstract painter by sayin; 
that he arranges geometrical forms in such a manner as to suggest the 
essence of the Cornish coast is, to me, less interesting than to praise 
a picture of the Cornish coast for its admirable use of geometry. Thi 
method of illumination by analogy seems to me to be weakened if ii 


_works against the natural grain of language. And that natural grain 


as I have pointed out, always moves from the concrete to the abstract 
from the physical act of pulling a carrot up by the roots to the - psycho: 


logical act of abandoning a ‘deep-rooted’ habit, from the tangible 
apple to the archetypal sphere, from the painted picture that is ‘ about 


the Court of Versailles to the. abstract, nostalgic, musical mood that i i 
engenders. 

But I have no right to complain. Artist, public, and. critic “form é 
triangle, and if the artist shifts his position, the critic must adjus 
himself so as to keep the triangle intact. And that i is positively my las 
analogy !—Home Service = 7 ; 
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Over the last twenty a ae Lowes’ has beet. en's 


a psychological projective test of her own invention, which consists ° 
asking the subject to compose a design on a tray with fixed dimensions ou 
of 456 pieces. of plastic material in five geometric shapes and six colours 
Instructions and methods of presentation are standardised. Dr. Lowenfel 
and her collaborators have found that this test is a reliable diagnostic 


instrument, particularly for the study of the development of children 
_ it has also been applied in the study of sub-normal intelligence, neurosis 


and psychosis. Recently it has been found that there are fairly constan 


| differences in the types of pattern made by Europeans and by American: 


of the U.S.A. and some attempts are now being made to see whethe: 
there are consist t differences between different cultures, There seem 


little doubt that this is a sensitive diagnostic instrument in the hands ain 
experienced administrator; but a of the great plasticity of the test 
it can probably only be interpreted after ‘much experience a pro- 
longed apprenticeship; for the interpretation of ponding peg onls 
poe by golletion wilt aes eae other di ms. Ir 


a 
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Y the time as met LAE, . in 1924, he was. a eee twebd-claud 
y shagey-bearded, teddy-bear of a man, beaming on the world 
) through large glasses, speaking in a soft, gentle voice which 
was so soothing ‘that now and then one jumped in surprise, 


fedlising. a second afterwards the pith and point of what it had just 


said. Gentleness and serenity: the space round him was quiet and full 
of peace, like the proverbial calm at the centre of a hurricane. All 
bitterness and all contention seemed. to cease as soon as he came into 
a room. During the worst of ‘the Troubles’ men could meet affably 
in his house when they would have snarled at each other, or worse, in 
the street outside. When I took my wife to Dublin on our honeymoon, 
she was thrown into agonies of shyness by Yeats and the. rest of them, 
but was instantly happy with A.E. Benevolence 
radiated from him, and it was never silly. 

He had complete tact, or rather-a composure 
which ‘made tact unnecessary. Yeats said to me 
that. A.E. could , handle. situations impossible to 
any other human being but Dostoevsky’s ‘Idiot’. 
On one occasion, a young man in the Office of the 
Irish Statesman, A.E.’s paper, complained that he 
could not do his work properly, because one of 
the young women in the office was running after 
him and would not leave him alone. A.E. sent for 
her then and there, and so managed his rebuke 
that all three were friends and the girl was not” 
humiliated. Do not ask me how he did it; but it 
was done. "Ee 
The Trish Statesman was the second joule he © 
edited. It succeeded The Irish Homestead, A 
weekly somewhere between the Spectator and The 
New Statesman, it kept up a remarkable standard, 
since it had no rival in Dublin, and so could draw 
on the services of every able writer in the city: 
indeed, in the country. When, as sometimes hap-- 
pened, a number of contributors failed—punc- 
tuality is not. the strongest virtue of Irish writers 
—A.E., in no way disconcerted, wrote most of 
the paper himself, under this or that pseudonym. 
Y.O. was the most frequent. 

I first got in touch with him through sending 
poems to the Irish Statesman, and my earliest letters from him, one or 
two signed with his full name, George Russell, are about these. They 
are kind but business-like, models of the letters a young writer likes to 
get from an editor. Then, reviewing my second book of verse, he took 
me severely to task in words which I will quote, because they shed a 
strong light on his own beliefs about the writing of poetry. He granted 
that my verses gave forcible expression to ideas, but complained that 
they rarely suggested the other, the unheard melody, which is awakened 
by fine poetry after the spoken word has sounded, He goes on: 

‘It is right for the poet ‘to use all art and intellect in shaping a 
speech, but the starry words come like moths to the light, and the 
‘poet has to set up a fire in himself to attract them. Corot once said 
~ about painting, that. the artist had ‘to go beyond himself’. Our poet 


as - 


thinks: he can fashion his style first and then cast his net in the sea 


deep. We believe the style grows, as the man grows and dares. . 


Then, after a quotation, he concludes : is : 
The poet knows that the imagination should: be paste maid the 
“intellect. slave in the house of the soul, but the intellect has, I think, 
been the bully i in the house so far, and dictated the work and left the 
‘ imagination to fill in the details. There ought to be a rebellion and 
_.the intellect put in “its proper place. The mise was Bich and no poet’ 
should « ever argue ied his. own muse. z 


took 1 up ‘this point, “not so much in self-defence as because I felt 
was only a half-truth. It seemed, also, to epitomise what Yeats” 
weakness. of A.E.’s poetry: that because it was 
he would never subject it to intellectual 
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George Russell (‘ A.E.’): 1867-1935 


ty 


~ scrutiny. wae E was a religious poet in that he wrote from ae side of om 

his nature which was open wide to the infinite—or the non-finite—and 
therefore thought it impious to tinker with what it showed him. I, work- _ 
ing on a more mundane level, though never without hope of revelation, f Be Bd 

thought it very dangerous to make intellect a slave; and I said so, in “ 
the introduction to an anthology which happened to contain a great j 
deal of poetry with an intellectual basis. A.E. reviewed the anthology, 
and gave an instance of that fairness and openness of mind_which Was aa 
always one of his chief virtues. He said: « m 

/ 


- Mr. Strong, in his preface, dilates on a text which I furnished him 7 
ohiex reviewing a book of poetry. I said: ‘The poet knows that the ae 
imagination should be master and the intellect slave in the house of — 

the soul’, and his disquisition on this forces me 

to revise my statement, and to say what is pro- _ 
bably nearer the truth, that intellect and imaginaz 
tion should in the poet be one and indivisible, 
and if there is a dramatic sundering of these Br 
' faculties, if the first be dominant there will be 
no poetry, and if the second is dominant there 
may be but little common-sense, for the latter, — 
understood in its true significance, is an essen- 
tial element in all fine poetry, and this is but. 
. another way of affirming Rossetti’s statement that 
. there must be fundamental brainwork in fine 
poetry. 


He wound up with a statement which still Sur-—\ oes 
prises me, coming from him: 


I am temperamentally more in sympathy with 
‘poetry: which has an intellectual basis. 4 
y 


A couple of years later he wrote, of certain 
American poets whose work seemed to him too 
carefully written indoors: 

I mistrust poetry which does not seem to have — 


come into the soul as naturally as a bird glitter- 
ing on the wing might comé before the eye. 


That is much more like him. He was the poet “gs 
of spontaneity. It made his work unequal, but — 
the best of it had magic. In a letter to me he 
wrote: , 
I think alf good poetry is written out of doors. 
I think in some mysterious way we are lit from anima mundi and get 
more brilliant colours in our minds. 


He certainly did: his poems are instinct with colour. But before we 
come to his poetry, let me give one more example of his fairmindedness. = 
He had reviewed a volume of Robert Graves in terms against which 
Graves protested. A.E.’s answer was to send Graves his own new ; 
volume with a commission to review it in A.E.’s own paper. This would 

probably have disarmed Graves anyhow; but he confessed, in a review 
‘that had a good-natured grin about it, that he liked the poems very 

‘much, apart from a few which he felt did not cross St. George’s . 
Channel. These, I expect, were the purely visionary poems which often — 
made English critics uncomfortable. 

In any case, A.E. was strongly nationalist. I received another public 
rap over the knuckles from him for carelessly lumping the Irish con- 
tributors to an anthology under the label British. He said he saw how 
the error arose, but ‘ we do not think of ourselves as anything but Irish. 
It is necessary for the sake of Ireland to prevent her literature from 8 
being swallowed up ’. 

Round about 1928 his letters to me make mysterious allusions to a 
forthcoming libel action which he-asks me not to talk about, as it 
makes him uncertain of the paper’s future. He had a good right, as the 
Dubliner puts it. The existence of this free-thinking paper, which was 
a$sociated with Yeats and other so-called subversive influences, had 
long troubled those minds that wished to reduce Irish thought to a 
level orthodoxy. So, when a review in the Irish Statesman severely 3 
lashed a collection of Irish traditional songs, the opportunity was taken. 


* 


ae doubtful if he would eve risked: incurring costs, 


oe 
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ranked behind him, and the case went up for trial. 
_A.E. conducted himself with all the fairness, the urbanity, and the 
wit that his friends expected. 


Tell me, Mr. Russell’, the judge enquired, ‘ was the book all bad? 
Was no part of it good?’ 


_ * Certainly, my Lord. Parts of it were good ”. 
- *In that fase, Mr. Russell, why did your paper describe it as a bad 
book? ’ 

“My Lord’, A.E. replied, ‘if you had an egg at your breakfast this 
morning, and ‘parts of it were bad, and parts of it good, I think you 
would have described it as a bad egg’. 

It was no use. The paper lost the case, and the damages were such 
as to put up the shutters. 


Law of Spiritual Gravitation 


Not long after this, A.E. forsook Dublin and came to live in London. 


He had always told me that one need never seek experience, or books, 
or friends: that we attract to ourselves all that we need. This he called 
the law of spiritual gravitation. After he had been in London less than 
-a month, I found that he had changed his lodgings, and asked him 
why. He chuckled. ‘ The law of spiritual gravitation was working over- 
time! ’ He could always laugh at himself. Sometimes he went out of 


his way to do so. He enjoyed telling how James Joyce as a young man 


called to see him, and remained in the house from midnight till half- 
past four in the morning. ‘I read his poems, those which he presently 
published under the title Chamber Music, and handed them back to 
him with a remark which must be one of the classic critical blunders 
of all time. “‘ Young man”, I said to him, “ there is not enough chaos 


a your mind ”. He looked at me silently, took up his poems, and went 


away ’. 
A.E. always delighted in the ridiculous, std, until the end of his 


life, when the disease that was killing him had impaired his faculties, - 
__ he was always content to keep quiet and let others talk. I remember an 


evening in 1926, at his home in Rathgar, when two old friends had 


* come to see him: Padraic Colum, on a visit from his home in America, 


and James Stephens, who had been two years in England and was 


_ delighted to be back in Dublin. Stephens coruscated: nothing could | 
stop him. A monologue cascaded from him of the wildest, happiest, 
most fantastic nonsense. He started with an extravaganza on the love 
life of spiders, which he claimed-to have observed on his garden fence 

at Wembley, and he went on—for the benefit of two American guests— 


an with a demented elaboration of his alleged experiences on a lecture 
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tour in the States. The Americans at first were worried —‘ Mr. Stephens, 


I can’t help feeling there must be some mistake ’—but they soon saw 
_ that he was romancing, and laughed as happily as everyone else. And 

to all this A.E. listened beaming, with occasional retirements to brew 
_ more tea at a sort of wizard’s cauldron which murmured in the adjoining 
_ room. If Stephens paused for breath, Colum would egg him on to 


fresh outrages. 
Of A.E.’s paintings I am not qualified to speak. Besides, they bring 
us up against the side of him which is least acceptable to the minds of 
many people today: his visionary side. He painted landscapes in which 
the material objects were often radiant with a strange light, and which 
showed in the foreground some ethereal figure who would not have 
been visible to normal eyes. He saw, or believed that he saw, the figures 
of the earth gods, the spirits of light and air, and other embodiments 


in whose presence the ordinary twentieth-century mind is uncomfortable. 


Certain of his paintings give one a powerful and suggestive glimpse of 


~ something beyond common sight. Others show idealised feminine forms 
within the capacity of any competent painter, and seem sentimental. 


But A.E. was like that, in his poetry as well: it was hit or miss. 
Let me emphasise once again that this side of him never invalidated 


_ his day-to-day practical transactions. The man who pedalled round 
Ireland on a bicycle persuading dairy farmers to co-operate over trans- 


port had no lack of realism. When it came to manoeuvres based on an 
exact appreciation of the foibles of all the parties involved, A.E. was 
miraculously sure-footed. He had an innocent cunning which | was 


_ irresistible. 
It was in his poetry that his contact with other levels_of life was best ° 


expressed. His prose could be fine, and he had an unexpected power 
of invective, as in the open letter he wrote when Kipling had somewhat 
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But powers were Stil 


“Twilight, a Y hhid Bisa went glimmering 
_ _ And Night, the dark-blue hunter, followed fast 
Ceaseless pursuit and flight were in the sky, _ 
But the long chase had ceased for us at last. 


. We watched together while the driven fawn 

Hid in the golden thicket of the day. ; 

‘We, from whose hearts pursuit and flight were gone, om 
Knew on the hunter’s breast her refuge ST eens 


AE. pronounced ‘ gone’ as “gawn’, so that it made a full thyme to 
‘fawn ’ as he spoke it, a : 
The second poem, ‘ Outcast ’, gives to the idea a broader ahs 
‘Sometimes when alone | : 
At the dark close of day, ~ 
_ Men meet an outlawed apaieas : 
And hurry away. © = : ; eee Ls 
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They come to the lighted houses, 
They talk to their dear; 
They crucify the mystery : ae 
With words of good cheer, bitert 
When love and life are over: 

_ And flight’s at an end, 
‘On the outcast majesty 
They lean as a friend. EP Pater * 


The last time I saw A.E. was a few weeks baie his death. He had 
been invited by the United States Government to look over their system 
of agriculture and say what was wrong with it. They were worried 
because everywhere people were stopping work on the farms and going 
to the cities. A.E.’s report went into a single sentence. Work on the land 
had become so mechanised that the organic link between man and the 
soil had been broken, and, robbed of the satisfactions of that primitive 
support, the workers went off to other, better paid, mechanised work. 
The Government accepted this finding, but there was nothing they could. 
do about it. It was on this, his last mission as an agriculturalist, that the 
illness which had been nagging at him was diagnosed. The American. 
doctors did not tell him what it was: nor did his doctor over here, who 
came in during the afternoon of which I am g. A.E. was in 
excellent form. He talked brilliantly of Yeats and many other friends, 
quoting with such accuracy that I expressed amazement at his memory. 
He told me he could repeat verbatim a poem or a page of a book he 
had read once, twenty years before. I asked how he could remember. 


- £I don’t remember’, he said. ‘I go back and look’. 


Then he explained that every night he followed a practice he had 
learned from an Indian Guru, a practice of going over in his mind every 
event of the day in order, and after that every event of his whole life. 
He had done this for so many years that the entire process took less than 
five minutes: it was like the incredibly rapid rewinding of a cinemato- 
graph film. So, in order to recall anything he wanted, he had simply to 
run the film, stop it at the right place, and then read again from the 
page he had looked at all those years ago, or, perhaps, ey he a 
before yesterday. ~~ — 
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A Word of Power 

Let me wind up with two things which A.E. said to me, as I 
shall always remember. Early on, when I had not known him long, with 
the solemnity of the very young I asked him whether he thought that 
journalism would do my ‘Serious writing any harm. He smiled and 
looked at me. ‘ Not if you're good enough’. Years later, when he had 
been talking of mysticism and religious belief, on a sudden i I 
asked him if he could give me a word of power. E call cnn extn 
than a maxim or a motto; these, after all, generally concern life 
only, and are practical in the lesser sense of the word. What “What AE. zave 
me was practical in the deepest sense. It concerned. outer life all right: 
and the longer I live, the wider—and deeper—its ripples spr id. A.E. 
rule was rcs He said: “Seek on stare found in 
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too 00 late), and at last ee ei, 
raning, of * one flesh *. 
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po Kiubetasiow aaah take the vi iew 
That this was one more (though a crucial one) 
re. Incident of his war within. = —t™ 
‘He'd been the battlefield long enough 
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a 2 re Zz ag ae, well a asa : combatant, when he — 
Per py a e Score thu 

Me ioe whatever was left of integrity. i 

poets Fee FF they merely say that he saved his own skin, 
eee Soak miss the point. Though | he could not be 


_ Occupied, utterly possessed again, = 

He has bought invulnerability — 

Too dear: such broad areas blackened, -deadened— 
ed = oe _ How few of those sensitive threads remain 

is Salta ee him i in touch with. hell, with heaven! 
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Polcigat - ase a ise 
- Where love is concerned. The bea autiful 
_ Mortgaged by our ancestral sin, 
# ‘Grows more untenable and more unreal 
_ Each time, however needfully, we sell 
~ Some share of it, buying with certain loss 

_ Uncertain reprieve for our dwindling demesne... . 

_ So he, whose choice or necessity willed 

_ The blackened earth, the liberating blow, 
Is pent in the fruitless policies of brain. 

While through his ghostly opera oad 
A murdered love and an unfulfilled 
“ty = wad : ence walks elsewhere; and oh! 
wa" _ His silenced heart cannot tell him he is dead. 
fetes: iw ries fT ae aetna opener C2 DAY Lewis 
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‘The Horses. BA oe 


eieetiesich after — : 
n days war that put the Be ‘to sleep, 
e evening the strange horses came. 


made our covenant with silence, 
first few days i it was so still 
‘to our breathing and Li Alraid. 


4 we 
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we 
yanhip Ont as pietiing north, 


aie ona Eneldee they should speak again, 
_ If on the stroke of noon a voice should speak, 
We would not listen, we would not let it bring BUEN’ Pp: 

That old bad world that swallowed its children quick — Par ia 

_ At one great gulp. We would not have it again. cea 


~ Curled blindly in impenetrable sorrow, 


ve The t tractors lie about our fields; at evening 


_ We heard a distant tapping on the road, 
~ We had sold our horses in our fathers’ time 


' Stubborn and shy, as if they had been sent 


Yet new as if they had come from their own Eden. 


Sometimes we think of the nations lying asleep, 


And then Ae thought a us with its pi ay 


They look like dank sea-monsters couched -and waiting. 

We leave them where they are and let them rust: 

* They'll moulder away and_be like other loam ’. 

We make our oxen drag our rusty ploughs, eee 

Long laid aside. We have gone back . . a 

Far past our fathers’ land. , a 
And then, that evening 

Late in the summer the strange horses came. 


A deepening drumming; it stopped, went on again, 
And at the corner changed to hollow thunder. 

We saw the heads 

Like a wild wave charging and were afraid. 


To buy new tractors. Now they were strange to us 
As fabulous steeds set on an ancient shield 

Or illustrations in a book of knights. 

We did not dare go near them. Yet they waited, 


By an old command to find our whereabouts 
And that long-lost archaic companionship. 

In the first moment we had never a thought 
That they were creatures to be owned and used. 
Among them were some half-a-dozen colts 
Dropped in some wilderness of the broken world, 


Since then they have pulled our ploughs and borne our loads, 
But that free servitude still can pierce our hearts. ~ 
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Our life is changed; their coming our beginning. a ae . 
) SF 
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Voice from a Dream a 


And out of the dust you shall draw water! cP gt! 
How, said the dreamer, shall I draw water tiie 
Out of the dust? nae Sh ee rad 
Put your trust : ay 
In me and you shall make bread from the stones! Pie 
Tell me then how I shall make bread from the stones. in4 


It shall be done with your thirst and hunger! Ipeees 
_ Can I then drink and eat my thirst and hunger? ‘ 

It shall be done! 

Out of the one 

Desire you shall command all things to come! 

With what shall I command all things to come? _ 


With the word you shall know on the tongue! 
Tell me, how I shall know on the tongue 
Sound of the word 

I have never heard? 

You shall know for when it is spoken 

The dark glass of silence shall be broken! 


Harry C. Hanes 
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NEWS DIARY 


March 2-8 


Wednesday, March 2 


A motion in the Commons approving the 
Government’s defence policy is carried by 
303 votes to 253. An Opposition amend- 
ment is defeated by 303 votes to 196, 57 
Labour members abstaining 


Sir Anthony Eden sees Mr. Nehru, the 
Indian Prime Minister, in Delhi 

Egyptian Government asks Security Coun- 
cil to consider the clash at Gaza as a 
matter of urgency 


King of Cambodia announces his intention 
of abdicating 


Thursday, March 3 


Mr. Dulles meets General Chiang Kai-shek 
in Formosa 


Commons debate Naval Estimates 


Princess Margaret arrives home from her 
Caribbean tour 


Friday, March 4 


Burnham Committee recommends scheme 
whereby equal pay will be given to 
women teachers, to be introduced over 
a period of six years 


U.N. Security Council asks for report about 
clash at Gaza from chief of -staff of 
Palestine supervisory body 

Minister of the Saar arrives in Paris to see 
M. Pinay, the new Foreign Minister 


Saturday, March 5 


Admiral Carney, U.S. Chief of Naval 
Operations, leaves Formosa after discus- 
sions with Chinese Nationalist authorities 
about defence 


Sir Anthony Eden arrives in Rome on his 
way home from the Far. East 


Federal German Government restates its 
views on the Saar 


Sunday, March 6 


Egypt and Syria propose a new Arab col- 
lective security agreement 


Israel-Egyptian mixed armistice commission 
condemns Israel for a ‘ planned attack’ 
on the Egyptian forces on February 28 


President Eisenhower agrees to some modi- 
fications in security rules for American 
Government officials 


Monday, March 7 


Sir Anthony Eden arrives back in London 
from the Bangkok conference 


Questions in Commons about activities’ of 
Daily Worker correspondents among 
prisoners-of-war in Korea 


Labour Party leaders table motion in Com- 
mons calling for a meeting between Sir 
Winston Churchill, President Eisenhower, 
and Marshal Bulganin 


Tuesday, March 8 


Sir Anthony Eden makes statement in 
Commons on Formosa 


Call-up of agricultural workers to be tem- 
porarily suspended 


THE LISTENER 


H.R.H. Princess Margaret after her arrival back 
in London on March 3 at the end of her Carib- 
bean tour. She is seen with H.M. the Queen and 
the Queen Mother who had met her at London 
airport. The Princess made the 3,500-mile flight 
in, the stratocruiser Canopus. Her tour lasted a 
month and in the course of it she visited nine 
islands, beginning with Trinidad and ending in 
the Bahamas. On March 8 Princess Margaret 
attended a luncheon to welcome her home, given 
by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London 
at the Mansion House 


Jean Cocteau, the French poet, novelist, and 

playwright, who on March 3 was elected a 

member of the Académie Francaise: a photo- 

graph by Karsh of Ottawa. Several of his plays 

and films (including ‘The Eagle Has Two 

Heads’, ‘Orpheus’, and ‘Beauty and the 
Beast ”) have been seen in Britain 


Los ‘Avge, lit up ae the flash of an atomic explosion’ which 
away from the city at 5.30 a.m. on March 1. The flash also 1 
other citiés, and a mushroom cloud rose to 27,000 
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Buildings and an Egyptian army 
fighting which took place between 
at an Egyptian army headquarters 
of Gaza during the night of Februa 
to the United Nations, and on 
Armistice Commission found by 
Israelis were responsible for ‘a pre 
attack’ by their armed forces upo 
forces (see page 4 
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Rescue workers wading through water in the High Street of Maitland, New South Wales, after the 
heavy floods in Australia. Large areas were inundated when the river Hunter burst its banks 


A scene from the latest ‘Old Vic’ production—‘ As 

You Like It’; Virginia McKenna as Rosalind and 

John Neville as Orlando, in the Forest of Arden. The 

producer is Robert Helpmann; settings are by Domenico 

Gnoli; and the music has been composed by Dr. 
Gordon Jacob 


A scene last week at Stowell Park, Gloucestershire: the severe frost gave trees an effect of 
’ delicate silver tracery 


Left: ‘ Springfield Commander’, the champion of the Suffolk stallions at the spring show in 
Ipswich, which took place last week 


By rehipss oe to the late King George VI 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers — 
The Rover Co. Ltd. 
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. : * The Rover co-ordinated suspension system allows — 
You'll be astonished at the way the car takes - Dinspcof corlical Voda: moseonsect ate = S 


_ rough surfaces smoothly in its stride. Ruts.and potholes _ spring tensions and shock absorber settings ensure a 


wird naa _ smooth ride. The central bearing to the propeller 
) seem almost non-existent as the car glides over them. 5, ft checks “whip? and vibration. 


You'll enj aving both pace and quiet at your. 2 special olinder head design of Rey oa 
enjoy h 8 P $ q 4 sets the Rover pace, whilst the extensive use of 


~ -command. Even at high speeds, engine and trans- = rubber pads and mountings, spraying with sound- 
_ absorbing material and heavy carpeting make the 
naturally quiet engine almost inaudible, 


mission noise has been reduced almost to vanishing point. 
t PP . ea oe All passengers sit well Poe the wheelbase, with 
You'll appreciate the infinite care and thought Frcnt seat-odjuttahle. formas cod vake aed dele 


that has been paid to the comfort of driver and — centre arm rests front and rear. Heating, de- 
2 misting, ventilating and draught- proofing are 
> aed efficient. “ie 


passengers. or 


TEE a ; : : Direct central gear chee with pi on 
¥ You'll feel confident even in the thickest and ‘end, 3rd and top, controlled free wheel for clutch- 


trickiest traffic, because a Rover is such a well-bred, changes and well-planned dashboard layout 


: _ make clumsy handling of a Rover Sracsicalip » 
obedient car to handle. impossible. tee 
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. Body and chassis are identical throughout the Rover range. Gane oe : 
- ever, three different engine sizes give motorists a made-to-measure — i iit 
Ne 3 service in which design and workmanship are uniformly high, — 4 
. New features common to all 1955 models include re-shaped luggage _ 
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LEMENT DAVIES: There are millions 
who are Liberals but are not necessarily 
members of the Liberal Party. Under 
our system many of them vote for one 
of the two larger parties. Tonight I 
ave with me here four well-known Liberals, 
nd I am going to ask them to tell you why 
hey are Liberals and why they feel that you 
hould support it. First of all, Mr. John 
3annerman, who nearly beat his Conservative 


even international caps for Scotland, and one 
vabour scalp. Nancy Seear, who has already 
ought two elections on behalf of the Liberals 
nd is now fighting at Truro. Lord Rea, the 
thief Liberal Whip in the House of Lords. 
And Frank Byers who is the Chairman of our 
iberal Central Association. Now, may I begin 
vith you, John Bannerman; why are you a 
uiberal? 

John Bannerman: I’m a Scotsman and I’m a 
Jighlander and, like most Scots, I have a fairly 
ndependent outlook. We have been brought up 
o depend on ourselves but unfortunately too 
nany of us have to go further than Scotland 
o show that we are capable of doing so. In 
scotland, we for a long time have been feeling 
leglected by Westminster Government and at 
he same time stifled by increasing bureaucratic 
ontrol. Scotland is literally dangling at the end 
yf 400 miles of red tape. 

Nancy Seear: But you know, John Bannerman, 
hat’s not a special private war you Scots are 
ighting up there over the Border; over- 
entralisation and over-government is the 
rouble of all of us, up and down the United 
<ingdom. 

Jobn Waswécnoeds Yes, I think that’s right, 
ut Scotland and Wales are particularly sensitive 
© remote control, for the peoples there are 
listinct in race, characteristics, and even in 
aw systems. We even have different languages 
rom England. You don’t have to be a Liberal 
© realise that when governments try to hold 
oo much power, they are either clumsy or 
hey have no time to deal with the big, vital 
sroblems—like de-population, for example, of 
he Scottish Highlands. 

Frank Byers: You say you don’t have to be 
} Liberal to appreciate that and I agree with 
you. But I do think that we can claim to be the 
ynly party which has supported all the measures 
national social —— and still believe that 
ocal action is far better than dictation from 
i i as it must mean, 

you do in Land’s End 
rom ett Wess io Bem i John o Groats. 
John Bannerman: I quite agree. That is the 
uly radical progressive point of view, but it 

t only field of social welfare that 
centralised direction. A large 


within the nationalisation were 


today is nationalised, but if 


OsTiberale Couldn’t Care More’ 


; ” The Rt Hon. CLEMENT DAVIES, Q.C., M.P., questions four Sevivown Liberals 


Lord Rea: Yes, that’s quite true, but wouldn’t 
you say that the fault there is largely with the 
trade union members themselves; that they don’t 
really bother to go and attend their trade union 
meetings? 

John Bannerman: Yes, or they turn up and 
go away too early, leaving important decisions 
to be taken by one or two who aren’t always 
good trade unionists. To some extent I feel 
this is because of centralised direction that is 
replacing local initiative. We Liberals would 
prefer to leave things first to the individual; 
secondly to local authorities; and thirdly, as a 
very last resort, to Whitehall. That is how I 
feel you would best get freedom, justice, and 
efficiency. In Scotland, we feel we could manage 
our own affairs better if we were allowed to do 


so ourselves. 


These are some of the reasons why I am a 
Liberal and why Scotland today is beginning to 
see the need of strong Liberal representation 
in parliament. 

Clement Dayies: Ay, John Bannerman, and 
for Wales too. Today* in the House of Com- 
mons I supported a Bill to establish a parlia- 
ment in Wales which would enable the Welsh 
people, in Wales, to deal with their own parti- 
cular Welsh problems; and this has always had 
the full support of the Liberal Party. You see, 
democracy will fail unless its institutions are 
efficient and effective. Today Westminster is 
overworked and is becoming ineffective, and it 
therefore must be relieved. Once the Scots and 
the Welsh particular local problems are taken 
away from it, then it has far and away more 
opportunities of turning to the general affairs 
and dealing with them much more effectively on 
the broader issues. 

Nancy Seear: You mean that it’s going to be 
good for the English too? 

Clement Davies: Yes—that it’s a very .good 
thing. 

Nancy Seear: I want to talk about a problem 
that I know is bothering everybody everywhere, 
and that’s the cost of living—the constantly 
rising prices. Now, of course, it’s fashionable 
to blame the Government—tories or socialists, 
whichever it may be—for the rise in the cost of 
living. But really, there’s an awful lot that we 
could do, ourselves. We are really responsible. 

Frank Byers: I think that that point about the 
individual responsibility is so important that we 
ought to emphasise it. A few weeks ago Elaine 


‘Burton gave an excellent political broadcast 


about shoddy goods and high prices, but the 
conclusion was a typically socialist one. It was, 
in fact, that the Government must take action 
to tell the housewife what is worth buying and 
what isn’t. Surely, from a Liberal point of view 
we must feel that the housewife is intelligent 
enough to decide for herself what is worth buy- 
ing and what isn’t, and moreover, under a com- 
petitive system, the shop that sells rubbish is 
bound to be out of business pretty soon. It’s the 


_ same thing with tea..There, the socialist solution 


was to fix prices, but we’ve already seen today 
how consumer reaction and resistance has 
brought the price of tea down, and I think that 
that is the Liberal attitude, whereas the socialist 
attitude is always ‘ the Government must ’—‘ the 
t must’. 

Nancy Seear: Yes, and by blaming the 

Government all the time, we lose sight of the 


real issue. It’s not so much the value for money, 


Aha Netide a4 


*» 
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as the socialists say; it’s the constant fall in the 
value of money that’s the trouble—the pound 
buying less and less. 

Frank Byers: Any family man can tell you 
about that. 

Naney Seear: Not only family men: even 
spinsters have to .eat. Here I have a list of 
what you could buy with a-pound in 1939 and 
what you tan get for the pound today. In 1939, 
you could get one dozen eggs, one pound of tea, 
one pound of bacon, eight oranges, half a pound 
of chocolate, a tablet of soap, one dozen boxes 
of matches, half a pound of cocoa, a table jelly, 
one ounce of baby wool, twenty cigarettes, a reel 
of cotton, a pound of cod, and last but not least, 
five hundredweight of coal. What can you get 
with it today? One dozen eggs, one pound of 
tea, one pound of bacon, eight oranges, half a 
pound of chocolate—and that’s the lot: no coal 
at all, in today’s list. If you wanted that five 
hundredweight of coal that you could get so 
easily in 1939, you’ve got to pay about 37s. 
for it. 

Of course we know that there are many 
causes for this, and some, such as wars, are 
things that no government can do anything 
about. But the fact is that the problem of prices 
is the problem of the pound. What is worse, if 
the pound goes on falling in this way, it’s 
bound to make it far more difficult for us to sell 
overseas, and that hits our standard of living. 

Frank Byers: I agree; and I think one could 
say that, to improve the value of the pound 
and to get these high prices down, probably 
the first thing is to kill any idea of protection 
for particular industries or sections of particular 
industries, because that can’t help in the long 
run. I think one can’ say that it can’t cure the 
illness, although it may shift the pain from one 
place to another; but, as far as I’m concerned, 
I regard it as what I think they-call a perfect 
example of ‘I’m all right, Jack’. 

Nancy Seear: That’s the point. No special 
privileges for any particular section. That’s just 
tinkering with the job. The Liberals are 
essentially the party for the consumer; for the 
person who pays—and that means everyone. Of 
course if we really mean business about standing 
up for the consumer, then we have got to open 
fire on everything which keeps prices high. 

John Bannerman: That’s agreed. Let’s list 
them, because that’s getting down to the real 
battle. 

Nancy Seear: First, anything that checks real 
competition: so-called ‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ments’ between manufacturers, to maintain 
artificially high prices and to stop enterprising 
newcomers with bright ideas, who want to put 
their goods on to the market. Then, of course, 
there’s this fear of foreign competition. If the 
foreigner has got good articles to sell, at a 
cheaper price, then there’s got to be a very good 
reason why the British housewife isn’t to be 
allowed to buy them. 

Frank Byers: It’s very interesting to see the 
number of people who support protection in 
this country, who think that the Americans 
today are behaving quite disgracefully in award- 
ing contracts to American firms when British 
tenders are being put in at a lower price. But 
the fact is that you can’t have it both ways; 
and we, as Liberals, prefer competition to pro- 
tection. Now if we’re to compete with foreign 
imports, I think it’s quite clear that we’ve got to 
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receiver that gives clear and convincing proof of the superla 
tive quality of R.G.D. craftsmanship. oe 
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“ Television with 17 valves and 13 channel tuning. The 
fat Akos 1755C is fitted with full length folding-back doors and 
my E is priced at 110 GUINEAS rax paip ales 
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The following advantages are standard equipment on every R.G.D. 
‘television receiver: 13 channel programme selection . New, exclusive > 


‘SYNCROLOCK’ . Fully automatic IMPROVED PICTURE CONTROL . Bril- 


liant and correctly contrasted pictures , Permanent picture stability . Tinted. 
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much profit. But - happened in the nineteen-thirties. But I think 

one of their main 
is 


_ this particular nettle because two of the great 
- Liberals of this century have been Beveridge and 
Keynes. Beveridge pioneered the welfare society; 


: to show governments how they could avoid 
Yes, a point is that under — unemployment. 

given good working conditions, the  Naney Seear: What it really boils down to is 
s the better; it sounds a very revolu- _ “that: to fight against change is to fight against 
y in some Geen but it’s true ” fife itself. Governments can do a great deal, but 


aes the ordinary men and women who have to 


who d sn’t ‘make ea Sas Pete no =e old idea of each for himself and the devil 
ess to be in business ‘But of course we take the hindmost. The modern Liberals’ posi- 
don’t want to leave it there. We want tion is that we want a responsible society with 
- with co-ownership, so that every- the accent on Personal responsibility. 

Ily has a stake in the success o the | Lord Rea: J quite agree. What you’ve been 
1ess. When you get that, it’s good for every-_ saying about individual liberty must apply not 
er gets more income, his wife’s only to this country, but to all nations, and 
ing bills go down, and there’s less 
; about - the shareholder getting a 
: ae puting - oe the money 


household is a happy one if one of its members 
is getting a raw deal; the whole atmosphere is 


on the other, is bound to poison good will. 


ia Pieruational affairs the whole world is really 

one family, and we should all work together. 
- Lord Rea: But the difficulty there is, of course, 
that there is so much illiberalism in the world. 
- We Liberals naturally want world peace and 
world - ‘prosperity, but not just for our own 
benefit—it’s for the benefit of everybody in the 
world. We don’t think that these advantages 
should be confined to Liberals or British people 
or white people, or any other section. We all 


; hefeinése Davies: But mon ie you answer this — 
question? beady more segs and letting 


plies slic pois hae aoe to ae flexible. s 
ome firms will expand and some will contract. 
‘But you’ve got to -choose- You can either have | 
changes and a rising standard of living, or no 
changes and a falling standard of living. There’s 
no third way. > and no country can possibly live any longer in 
a Lord Rea: ‘Yes, but to live, of a we have _ isolation. The fact that we’ve got to the hydrogen 
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_ the key factor in economic Progress. But now 
pment is necessary, whatever the it is an event of comparatively minor import- 
_ An increasing scale of ance. The rate of economic progress now 
_ the effect of reducing depends principally on the intangible factors of 
enterprise, management, scientific knowledge, 
quality of labour, and harmony in industrial 
relations. We can say, if we like, that the 
Biaation’s progress will largely depend upon its 
non-material capital in the form of education, 
nents per unit of output rather than upon its material capital in the 
the early stages of indus- form of equipment, but this is rather stretching 
later the effect of modern the meaning of the word ‘ capital’. 
s figure down. We _ This all seems clear enough, you may be say- 
n that this is a universal — ing. But what we cannot understand (you may 
; 1er countries may turn add) is that this important process, whereby 
paweorente oe looks as though production on the average is now becoming less 
t of output, under ~ _rather than more dependent upon capital, has 


‘iculture or building), certain 


isiness man puts it, or 
fini y economising in the 
per unit of output. 
-countries—Britain, 
that the figure of 


0. supposed, when we > Do Seich: events have to continue for more than 
Germany and three decades, you may ask, ironically, before 
ed industries. economists begin to take account of them? This 
ve Allows seems to be, in many ways, a legitimate question. 
: But Ir must be allowed a self-exculpation. In 


ee 


re can claim that it’s easier for Liberals to grasp - 


ppt ‘Keynes did more than any man in the world | 


indeed to all the smaller units, the family. No 


wrong : oppression on one side, or over-privilege 


Clement Davies: We Liberals believe that’ in 


sink or swim together now because no section © 


ry and ° abe? (not encralll ago. the feecutenilation of capital may have been 


John Bannerman: I think most of our audienc 
would agree with that. But what we’ve got to 


prove to the people of Great Britain is that pe 
Liberal principles in action will ensure friendlier =e 
international co-operation than it is possible to! = 


obtain from conservatism, or socialism. 


Lord Rea: I quite agree. But I am convinced en 
that the time has passed when foreign affairs - 
could be regarded as an unavoidable and irrita- = 


ting sort of excrescence on ordinary home 


politics. Liberal principles which we advocate 
at home must be spread throughout the world 
as well. And I think that the Liberal Party is 


in a stronger Position to take the long-term 


- view because it is not tied to any vested interest: 
Indeed, it is, incidentally, the only political Party — 


that- has an international political organisation 
—that is, of course, apart from the communists; 
it is a cross-section of both rich and poor who 


honestly want to see a general progress; not 


short-term class advantages. And they want it 
just as much in world affairs as they do in home’ 
affairs. That\is why we Liberals have always 
supported the matter of aid to the under- 
developed countries, and I hope we always shall 


continue to fight against the colour bar, and 
other discriminations, even in ourown Common- 


wealth. In other words, I think we should not 
claim for Britain privilege, but of course we 
should claim justice. And the great fight which 
we must always fight is that against what I 
would like to call the despicable theory that the 


only way to get up a ladder is to kick the other” : 
“man down. 


Frank Byers: We have covered a number of 


subjects tonight, and I hope as a Liberal that 


they’re all contrary to that wretched rule which ~ 


prevents" anything being discussed if it’s likely 
to come up in the House of Commons within 
fourteen days. = 


. Clement Davies: We have, as you say, covered 


a very wide area—home affairs, the cost of living, 
foreign affairs, and above all, peace. In all these 


matters we are deeply concerned, concerned with bf 
the individual, concerned with ‘the family, and 


concerned with a whole family of nations. May 
I say ' we Liberals are deeply concerned. 
_—Television and Home Services — 


ig oie of Capital 
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1936, in -the concluding pages of National 
Income and Outlay, I wrote: 


I believe the facts have destroyed the view 
up to mow generally prevalent, that the rate of 
economic growth is primarily dependent ee 
the rate at which capital can be accumulated. . 
There remain yet to be discovered the laws 
determining the rate of economic growth of 
particular communities, and the amount of 
capital imvested seems to be an effect rather 
than a cause. 


The Economist, at the time, described these 
views as ‘challenging’. After the lapse of nine- 
teen years, it appears to regard them so still. 

—Third Programme 


The twelve talks broadcast in 1953-54 on the Home 
Service under the title of Myth or Legend? are now 
available in book form (Bell, 10s. 6d.). They include, 
among others: G. E. Daniel on ‘Lyonesse and 
the Lost Lands of England’, Sir Leonard Woolley 
on ‘The Flood’, Stuart Piggott on ‘The Druids 
and Stonehenge’,C. T. Seltman on ‘ Theseus and 
the Minotaur’, and J. S. P. Bradford on ‘ The 
Lost Continent of Atlantis’. 
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Social Criticism of the Arts 


_ Sir,—Mr. Wollheim has argued (THE Lis-» 


rENER, February 24) that social criticism of the 
arts, in the sense of treating them as ‘ effects 
of, or as determined by, the social conditions 
ander which they are produced’, is only legiti- 
mate if based on ‘laws holding between kinds 
sf social conditions and kinds of art’. But it 
would be a pity if any art critics or art historians 
took Mr. Wollheim’s argument too seriously. 

It would certainly be absurd to say that any 
characteristics of works of art are determined 
by their social condition in the same closely pre- 


dictable way that planetary motion is determined , 


by gravitational fields. If any art historians have 
said this, the absurdity is too glaring to be worth 
discussion. 

But it is not only when we can refer to precise 
and systematic theories or ‘laws’ like those of 
physics that we speak of one range of events 
as being determined by another. Meteorologists 
are not blamed for thinking that atmospheric 
and geographical conditions determine_ British 
weather, even though they have as yet no com- 
parably exact theories from which reliable pre- 
dictions can always be made. Even Mr. Wollheim 
agrees that historians may legitimately explain 
political institutions by reference to economic 
conditions, though he would have to admit that 
there are no universally accepted ‘laws‘ from 
which exact and reliable predictions about a 
community’s political institutions can always be 
made with the help of knowledge about its 
sconomic conditions. Wherever, as especially in 
human history, the subject-matter of human 
study exhibits so wide a variety of recognisably 
distinct features that no systematic theory of the 
whole subject has yet been (or perhaps ever can 
be) constructed, we appeal instead in our ex- 
planations, whether implicitly or explicitly, to a 
great number of different generalisations, mostly 
loose and tentative, which continuously restrict 
and qualify one another. Even Mr. Wollheim’s 
‘journeymen’ work with these, for narrative 
which contains no explanations whatever is a 
bare chronicle and never constitutes the whole 
of historiography, whether-academic or popular. 

Of course, to say that a man’s art is deter- 
mined by his social circumstances is the frame- 
work of an explanation, rather than the explana- 
tion itself. It signposts the work to be done rather 
than completes it. And perhaps it makes the 
mistake of directing us away from interest in 
psychological, genetic, and other non-social 
causal factors, as well as from the merely aes- 
thetic appreciation of art. But it is no more ‘ the 
parent of charlatanry’ than is the attempt to 
explain juvenile delinquency as a result of social 
sonditions. Like the sociology of crime, the 
social history of art can be worked out crudely 
and sweepingly (by charlatans) or painstakingly 
and with due acknowledgement of the complexi- 
ties of human nature (by journeymen). 

Mr. Wollheim’s argument follows a familiar 
philosophical pattern which tends constantly 
0 reappear. One particular use of a concept in 
uestion the systematic and theoretical 
ciences’ use of ‘ causal determination ’) is tacitly 
i ree aed Se the basis of 
and highly controversial premiss 

but equally legitimate use of the 
t (here the social art-historian’s) 
Ss ee ons, etc., 
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The Case for the Established Church 

Sir—In his talk on ‘The Case for the 
Established Church’ (THE LisTENER, February 
24), Canon Charles Smyth says that ‘the 


' Austrian Emperor, so long as there was an 


Austrian Emperor, had an effective veto on 
elections to the Papacy: so late as 1903, Pope 
Pius X owed his election to the Hapsburg Veto ’. 
With the second part of the statement there is 
no quarrel. But he has apparently overlooked 
one vitally important particular 

On January 20, 1904, by the Bull Commissum 
Nobis, Pius X suppressed all right of ‘ veto’ or 
“exclusion” on the part of the secular govern- 
ments, and forbade, under pain of excommuni- 
cation reserved to the future pope, any cardinal 


or conclavist, to accept from his government the 


charge of proposing a ‘veto’, or to exhibit it 
to the conclave in any form. 

May I therefore with due courtesy counsel 
Canon Smyth to drop the analogy of the 
Austrian Veto in his presentation of his thesis 
for the Ecclesia Anglicana? 

Yours, etc., 


Glasgow JaMEs A. MCGLINCHEY 


Early Churches in South-east Turkey 


Sir,—On Mr. Kiewe’s letter in THE LISTENER 
of March 3 the following comments may be 
made: 

(1) We have very few relics of early Christian 
art that can be certainly dated before c.a.D. 200. 
Attempts to assign catacomb-paintings to the 
second, and even to the first, century have not 
as yet, so far as I know, been based on quite 
conclusive archaeological evidence. By about the 
beginning of the third century, when early 
Christian art, as: we know it, seems to have 
emerged, Christianity was largely emancipated 
from the limitations of Judaism and converts to 
the Church were being drawn as much from 
pagan as from Jewish circles. Converts from 
paganism received the Old Testament as part 
of their Christian scriptures; and it is as types 
foreshadowing Christian history and Christian 
dogmas that O.T. scenes bulk prominently in 
the early-Christian iconographic repertory. The 
fact that similar O.T. scenes appear in contem- 
porary Jewish art of the Greco-Roman period 
does not prove that the Christian versions were 
always based directly on Jewish models. The 
forms in which these biblical scenes are expressed 
are those of the universal Greco-Roman art- 
conventions of the age; and there is no reason 
why Christians should not often have borrowed 
both motifs and style for their art directly from 
pagan picture-language, independently of similar 
borrowings by their Jewish neighbours. 

(2) However much shocked Mr. Kiewe may 


be at the idea of Christian churches erected in - 


pagan temples, there is archaeological evidence 
which proves that Christians actually did, on 
occasion, adapt and ‘ baptise’ such buildings for 

own use. Similarly, Justinian (and others) 
most definitely converted pagan secular basilicas 
to ecclesiastical uses, as, for instance, in Tripoli- 
tania. 

(3) Mr. Kiewe continues to confuse the bema 
as reading-desk or pulpit with the bema as used 
in Mr. Gough’s sense as a raised platform in the 
apsidal sanctuary of a church. 

(4) No classical archaeologist has ever, to my 
knowledge, claimed that art was the monopoly 


of the Greeks and Romans. But it happens that 
the particular art-form that Mr. Gough was 
discussing, the inhabited floral scroll, was 
evolved in the Hellenistic world and was taken 
over by Christians and Jews alike from pagan 
models. 

(5) In the early-Christian mind there would 
have been no conflict between ‘the arts of the 
Greeks who built temples’ and the art ‘ tradi- 
tions of the people of the Bible ’, since the latter 
were, during the first six centuries of our era, 
Hellenised through and through, as Professor 
Goodenough’s monumental volumes abundantly 
show.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge J. M. C. ToyNBEE 


Sir,—It is, of course, clear to any Christian 
that his religion owes a great debt to Judaism, 
and that the pagan world at the beginning of 
our era was still fumbling its way towards a 
solution of its troubles that had already been 
foreseen and prophesied by Israel. On that 
point, at least, I feel that there can be no quarrel 
between. myself and your correspondent, Mr. 
Kiewe. 

On the other fond. to admit the early debt 
of Christianity to Judaism in the sphere 
of morals is not to accept the art and architec- 
ture of the Jews as being the sole source of its 
Christian counterparts. 

Mr. Kiewe in his latest letter (THE LISTENER, 
March 3) expresses the view that to build a 
church on the foundations of, or inside, a pagan 
temple is an act of profanity; be that as it may, 
it still remains a fact that the early Christians 
often did re-use sites that had been previously 
dedicated to the service of paganism. They did 
so not because they were in sympathy with 
paganism, but rather because by building their 
churches on traditionally sacred sites they were, 
so to speak, obliterating their pagan associations. 
The Sultan Muhammed II must have had 
much the same idea in mind when he trans- 
formed the Christian cathedral of St. Sophia 
into a mosque. 

The churches in Cilicia of which I spoke in 
my talk (THE LISTENER, January 20) were all, 
or nearly all, of the period before Justinian—of 
the formative period, that is, of Christian art 
and architecture. I really cannot accept Mr. 
Kiewe’s assumption that the builders of Cilician 
churches in the fifth century were consciously 
competing with the architects of the Temple of 
Solomon; or was he confining this theory to the 
reign of Justinian only? ; 

I am sorry that Mr. Kiewe should have 
thought that my enthusiasm for classical art 
should have outrun my discretion. I hoped that 
I had emphasised in my talk that Strzygowski’s 
views could do with further attention. In any 
case, very few scholars would ever make the 
mistake of underestimating the genius of the 
eastern peoples or their contribution to the art 
and civilisation of the classical world. 

Finally, Mr. Kiewe asks me how I could 
think ‘ that early Christian artists could sympa- 
thise entirely with the arts of the Greeks who 
built temples for common men-made-into- 
gods’. The question of sympathy does not arise. 
The early Christians made use of those art 
forms with which they were most familiar, those 
of the contemporary Greco-Roman civilisation. 
Not all the first converts to Christianity were 
Jews, and the highest compliment that the 
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en the best that they knew to its service. 
. Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh _- M. R. E. Goucy 
his rr handgnce is now closed —EDITOR, 
THE LISTENER] - 


ho Was King Arthur? 
Sir—The talk on King Arthur (THE 
STENER, February 17). presents the generally 


cepted view of professional historians, but | 


her views are possible. 

In a quest for the historic Arthur one Rada 
at his name is the Welsh form of the Roman 
me Artorius (as spotted by Coote in 1878). 
e was not remembered as a king or ruler nor 
as any kingdom assigned to him. His fame was 

a director of battles and a winner of victories. 
> find the historic Arthur one must find a 
fies of victories which might credibly be 
tributed to him. 

No account of Arthur by name appears till 
9. 829 when an old list of twelve Arthurian 
stories (corrupt towards the end) is quoted by 
¢ Welsh historian, Nennius, who would 
cribe them as victories over Saxons, who, how- 
er, are not named in the list itself. Saxons as 
thur’s enemies are not once mentioned in the 
elsh Arthurian romances. Arthur is presented 

' Nennius as a contemporary of Octa, an 

aglishman, who in the Roman service had been 
mmissioned to keep watch by the Roman Wall 
ainst the Scots of north-west Ireland. This 
sta passed over to Kent, where he became the 
rebear of the kings of Kent, who were called 
iscings from Oeric Oisc, who was Octa’s son. 
nus we are led at once on the evidence to the 
id-fifth century and the fast fading twilight 
Roman Britain. 
It was at this time that the provincials of 
yman Britain, the Britanni, who, as pointed 
it as far back as 1860 by Thomas Wright, are 
t necessarily Britons, sent out of Britain a 
mous letter, directed to Aétins in his third 
nsulship, who was the chief minister and 
ainstay of the Roman west, in an appeal for 
i against the Picts and Scots. This letter has 
en partly preserved for us by Gildas 
idonicus, the earliest Welsh historian: 

’To Agitius, thrice consul, the groans of the 
Britanni . . . The Barbarians drive us to the Sea, 
the Sea drives us back to the Barbarians. Between 
these two modes of death, we are either butchered 
er merged 
This letter could not have been sent before 
». 446, when Aétius became thrice consul. The 
peal was for aid against the northern nations, 
e Picts and Scots. No aid came. So the 
itanni plucked up courage to resist the Picts 
d Scots by their own efforts, and this they 
d in a series of brilliant victories, which drove 
ck the Picts beyond the Wall of Antonine, 
d the Scots back to their native Ireland. These 
itannic victories are those for which we are 
king, mentioned by Gildas Badonicus, with- 
tt naming Arthur. They were directed against 
e Picts and Scots, in which, as we have seen, 
¢ English too under Octa took part. That the 
ovincials in 446, i.e., the Britanni, included 

e English is testified by the contemporary 
nal that a few years previously certain 
itons had come in dicionem Saxonum under 
e jurisdiction of the English. 

When Professor John Rhys in 1884 failed to 
ot either ‘King Arthur’ or his kingdom, he 
ncluded with great acuteness that he must 
ve fallen into the position once held by the 
Britanniarum, a Roman officer in charge 


old office of Comes Litoris 
* the Saxon Shore. I would 


7n€ Englishman, Soemil, who 
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gs that same time detached Devia from 


Bernicia, might well have been a shadow of the 
old Dux Britanniarum at York, like Arthur and 


Octa mere shadows of former Roman glory. 
_ Nevertheless they were Britanni, once under 


Roman jurisdiction, and therefore Romans. 
Yours, etc., 


Wrabness Rectory A. W. WapE-EVANS 


The Courbet Exhibition in Paris 

Sir,—Mr. Patrick Heron in his letter (THE 
LISTENER, February 17) stages a lively rear- 
guard action on behalf of the abstractionists. In 
answer to Mr. Clutton-Brock’s report on 
naturalistic tendencies in the work of young 
Frenchmen in the Salon de Ja Jeune Peinture, 
he quotes two exhibitions in which non- 
figurative paintings still appear. He allows that 
students do no more than they should in trying 
to ‘master visual appearances’ (I could bicker 
over Mr. Heron’s choice of phrase) while still 
at the Art School, but implies that once 
Diploma Day is safely passed they need worry 
no further with that sort of thing but might 
consider themselves equipped for life. 

As was pointed out, Mr. Clutton-Brock is 
not the only critic to have noticed signs of a 
surfeit of abstract theory in painting. Mr. 
Quentin Bell, writing of the Salon des In- 
dépendants in THe LISTENER of July 22, 1954, 
instances a number of young artists—Ginette 


Rapp.and André Minaux among them—who are 


producing work that stems from a spirited and 
imaginative reaction to visual experience. 

Let no one underestimate the debt owed to 
the pioneers of abstraction for reaffirming 
painting as a creative form of expression. In- 
deed, Englishmen, far from maintaining a lofty 
insularity in this respect, have been prone to 
adopt the ensuing pictorial vocabulary for their 
own use. Of late, however, many of them have 
led their French contemporaries in recognising 
that lasting values in art are attained by the 
exercise of personal observation and study, as 
well as of imagination. Of the older Frenchmen, 
Picasso for one constantly replenishes his fund 
of creativity by making objective drawings and 
lithographs from nature. 

Mr. Bell and Mr. Clutton-Brock are merely 
pointing out that the idea of a painter being 
able to base a life’s output on what he has 
absorbed as a student is now seen to be a bad 
idea that is on its way out.—Yours, etc., 

Portsmouth ReG HayDEN 


‘A Kite’s Dinner’ 

Sir—Without wishing to turn ‘Funerals’ 
into a battlefield, may I venture a short Re- 
joinder to the Refutation of my Animadver- 
sions? 

I agree entirely with your reviewer that, where 
the emotion behind it has not been communi- 
cated, a poem must be said to have failed, at 
any rate for a particular reader. But it is then 
up to this reader to determine where that failure 
of communication lies. He must be absolutely 
certain that his own receiver is in perfect work- 
ing order before he can legitimately start throw- 
ing bricks at the transmitter. 

The word ‘lair’ does not mean to me ‘ either 
the resting-place of a dead Scotsman or that 
it means both. It means 
many other things besides—for example, when 
reading the ballads, ‘a woman's lying-in’. 
Words do not have either-or meanings in 
imaginative poetry, they have and-and-and 
meanings: that is how poetry works. It is 
indeed the mark of excellence of a certain sort 
of expository prose that the ‘area of meaning’ 
of the key terms employed in it should be cut 
down to the minimum, that ‘lair’ should mean 
‘a place where an animal lies’ and that and 
nothing more: oe in other words, only a 
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single clear-cut meaning should be available, 
that there should be no alternative meanings, 
no overtones and no undertones: that all of the 
meaning should be ‘on the page’, and none of 
it between the lines or behind the page: but 
this is not so in the case of poetry, not even of 
Augustan poetry, first appearances to the con- 
trary. 

In ‘Funerals’ the use of the word ‘lair’ 
suggests-to me that Miss Wingfield thinks of 
the grave not as a place of dignified oblivion but 
as one whose occupants lie awake and stare 
with beady eyes, one in which, the twelve-month 
and a day being up, the dead begin to speak— 
the very use of this Scottish term would tend 
to suggest such a ‘ballad’ interpretation of 
death. This is one overtone of meaning; an- 
other, deriving from the usual connection of 
the word with animals, would suggest to me 
the familiar idea that our ‘ humanity’ (whatever 
that may be) is inherent in the ‘ soul’ (whatever 
that may be) and that our dead bodies are 
indeed no more than the dead bodies of animals. 
I do not maintain that these are necessarily Miss 
Wingfield’s interpretations, but that she has pro- 
vided a valid and coherent basis on which each 
reader may erect his own structure of meaning: 
it is difficult to see how otherwise so very short 
a poem could hope to justify itself. As to your 
reviewer's: comment that ‘one thinks of an 
animal’s lair as the place of eating, sleeping, and 
breeding, not dying’, has he not read his 
Kipling ?>—‘ Brother, I go to my Iair to die’. 

I expect that your reviewer and myself are 
in fundamental agreement for the most part 
(both amateurs in at any rate the French sense), 
and in any campaign of his against meaningless 
obscurity or fake profundity in verse, I am with 
him all the way, but I feel that on this par-= 
ticular occasion he is striking down the innocent 
and virtuous with the guilty.—Yours, etc., 
University of Edinburgh Hrwary CORKE 


Sir,—For me as for Mr. Hilary Corke the 
emotional effect of Miss Sheila Waingfield’s 
poem is conveyed by the words: ‘ Let the dead 
go to their lair’. It is the emotion conveyed by 
Socrates in the Phaedo of Plato, and by Our 
Lord in the Gospels. Socrates’ body is not 
Socrates. Let the dead bury their dead. Do not 
fuss about funerals. 

I have not seen the poems.—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge H. J. C. GRIERSON 


Background Music ~ 

Sir,—There is one aspect of the Pe aS 
music question which has not, so far, been 
raised in your pages. Producers of radio plays 
and feature programmes of every kind seem to 
think that any music which has been recorded 
can be used in snippets to fill up a few seconds’ 
break or, indeed, as a background to voices. This 
has long been one of the less happy features of 
broadcasting, and the practice has grown 
steadily since the war. Recently I have heard 
‘ fade-ups’ and ‘ fade-downs’ of. the opening of 
the St. Matthew Passion, fragments of Elgar’s 
Enigma Variations, Bach’s organ Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Vaughan Williams’ Fifth 
Symphony and Tallis Fantasia, a Schubert 
quartet, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the 
Hallelujah Chorus and other great music used 
in this way. Regional magazines and diaries of 
forthcoming broadcasts must apparently be 
introduced and closed with bits and pieces of 
music. 

Incidental music specially written for plays 
and feature programmes is, of course, a different 
matter; but the use of music, like the examples 
I have given, where so much depends on the 
balance and structure of a complete movement, 
seems to me an artistic outrage.—Yours, etc., 

Bristol, 8 HERBERT BYARD 
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ORE than half the pictures at the exhibition ‘ Twentieth- 
century Masters’ at the Marlborough Gallery were painted 
between 1900 and 1914. This makes it of special interest. 
No one who cares about painting could visit it without 
being carried away by the purposeful vitality, the daring and optimism, 
of which the pictures speak. Nothing here is without interest. There is a 
tiny and perfect Matisse of 1904 as well as the important ‘ Women 
playing Dominoes’ of 1919. There are many Cubist works, adventures 
like Gleizes’ ‘Woman and Phlox’, and, for the central figures, two 
superb Braques, a Picasso from the ‘ Hermetic ’ period and the Juan Gris 
illustrated here, which is later. 
There are also vulgarisations 
by Lhote and Metzinger. 

What is so striking today 
about these artists is their 
maturity, their confident re- 
lationships with the world. It 
is exemplified by the noble 
terra-cotta and emerald forms 
of the Gris still-life. Writing 
in 1924, Gris compared 
painting to a fabric ‘ with 
one set of threads as the 
representational, aesthetic ele- 
ment, and the cross-threads as 
the technical, architectural 
or abstract element. These 
threads are interdependent 
and complementary, and if 
one set is lacking, the fabric 
does not exist’. It is this 
fabric that escapes from our 
hands at this time, the 
architectural threads leading 
beyond personality, the repre- 
sentational threads turning 
inwards, beyond expression. 
Mr. Sylvester in his intro- 
duction to the catalogue 
writes: ‘It is significant that 
the most original artistic 
movement since (1914) has 
been dadaism, which managed to make nihilism a source of inspiration ’. 

Braque, Gris, Matisse demand more of us than nostalgia. However, 
we cannot exclude this sensation when we visit a retrospective exhibi- 
tion at Lefevre of the eighty-year-old Scottish painter, John Duncan 
Fergusson. It begins with a low-toned interior in the manner of the 
early Lavery, done in 1898, and ends with a picture done last year. 
In the early nineteen-hundreds Fergusson was working in Paris. There 
are four pictures here, Nos. 6 to 9, which were painted on the crest 
of the wave between 1910 and 1914. Controlled, tightly put together, 
modest yet confident, they show how willingly and intelligently he had 
absorbed Cézanne, the Fauves, and the flavour of Cubism. Later he 
returned to Scotland. The landscapes 15; 16, and 17 are heroic opera- 
tions carried out far from the sourcés of his inspiration. The simplified 
volumes of post-Impressionism are imposed upon northern scenes which 
have no volumes, and awkward compromises are attempted between 
the pure madders, viridians, and ultramarines of the Paris pictures and 
the elusive greys of a wet out-of-doors. 

Then there follow pictures which are neither discoveries nor experi- 
ments but reminiscences of such things, eloquent from this point but 
impossible as pictures. ‘ Spring in the South, 1914’, painted in 1934, 
is such a one. It is curious that although the earlier pictures are very 
much of their time, they do not look like period pieces. They are 
compact; it is as though the whole man had been committed to the 
effort of trying to paint a certain kind of picture. In the later ones, the 
act of painting is apparently only part of the story: there is anticipa- 
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‘The Open Book’ (1925), by Juan Gris: from the exhibition at Marlborough Fine Arts 


~an element of caricature in much Expressionist art though we usually 


‘humourless way. 
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tion of the finished work, what it will look like, stand for, remind hir 
of. The concentration has gone. 

One of the outstanding pictures of the nineteen-twenties at the Mark 
borough Gallery is a portrait, ‘La Vielle Actrice’, by Soutine. Wh 
distinguishes Expressionists like Soutine from the Fauves and Cubist 
is the fact that they did not seize upon the new freedom as a way 4G 
finding new kinds of beauty but rather new kinds of communication 
about emotional states. The picture itself was not the end produc 
Consequently they demand a special attitude on the part of the om 
looker: a willingness to be emotionally pushed around. In most casé 
this is asking a lot, since thei 
communications are market 
by extreme and sometime 
hysterical tension. _ Wit 
Michel Kikoine, a colleag 
of Soutine’s (at the Redfern), 
and Martin Bloch (at th 
Beaux Arts) this is not the 
case. Both see in paint. anc 
nature alike reflections o 
their own happiness. Every 
thing that Kikoine looks 
becomes a curtain of luxury, 
It is very rich, but unsatisfy 
ing. The forms themselve: 
particularly when he is treat 
ing figures, are common 
place; we feel as if we we: 
invited to buy not the pi 
tures but the things in them. 
Even so his velvety and 
sonorous chords are i 
sistible; vicariously we sha 
in ‘ Le bonheur de lartiste* 
a title he gives to a picture a 
himself looking at a mod 
with no clothes on. 

Martin Bloch was born if 
Silesia. He worked in Ps 
before 1914 and in Germany 
afterwards. He lived i 
England from 1934 until his 
death last year. This is the first important showing of his work in 
country. Fortunately he knew that it was going to be held before h 
died. He is a tender artist, sensitive where Kikoine is brash. He a 
had stamina. The later paintings here are better than the earlier, which 
is a point worth making these days. Unlike so many Expressionists } 
remained in touch with the things he painted. He did not pour himself 
out over them like tomato sauce so that everything tasted the same, 
but made a distinct statement in each picture. 

The pictures of the young French painter, Bernard Buffet (@ 
Tooth’s), are like funny drawings without jokes—although, in on 
still-life, in which beside the usual bottles and glasses there is a revolve 
and some slugs, he comes perilously near to allowing one. There i 


question who exactly is caricaturing what. Buffet’s extreme self-con- 
sciousness leaves us in no doubt on this score: he mocks at existence 
and pities himself. Emaciated shapes outlined in black, the colour 
lemon-green and grey, dead shapes such as the triangle made by 
cloth hanging over the edge of a table, these are his repetitive symbe 
of suffering and disillusion. The motif of a double, identical face 
against different backgrounds, is a literary reflection upon the um 
reliability of the outside world. The facture of these pictures, the de 
and precise line, the exquisite glazing of black on yellow give chi 
to their routine pessimism. Buffet is sophisticated and childish. He do 
not destroy things nor make them but takes them off in a complete 
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hn Peter Michael Maundy Gregory, — 
man ever convicted | of selling 
rs’—he was sentenced at Bow Street in 
1933... 

ald a eraitiay’ s book poadianes. an 
ition of Gregory’s private and public life 
r as an ‘Honours tout’) with a per- 
immary of the granting of titles of — 
uring the last three centuries or so, 
particularly in the time of Lloyd George. 
Macmillan remarks that ‘the idea that they 
suld be bestowed for merit alone began to gain 
vund only in the reign of Queen Victoria’, 
i that ‘ the modern practice of sellirig Honours 
return, for contributions to Party, funds came 
0 existence during the last twenty years of © 


: nineteenth century, grew rapidly during the — 


‘t fourteen of the twentieth, flourished in those 
mediately following the 1914- 18 war, and then © 
dually died out’. Be 
Gregory's heyday was from 1919 until 1933. 
we Macmillan’ s showing, he was a criminal. 
lat remains mysterious is how he first found 
: means and the influence to launch himself 
an honours trafficker. Once launched, he 
lt 1 up a tremendous and successful apparatus 
‘impress and attract eminent persons and 
yse who might directly or indirectly enrich 
n—it included the lavish Ambassador Club in 
nduit Street, his pro-Fascist Whitehall 
wette, his office in Peiiment ‘Street, his 
use in Hyde Park Terrace, his flat at 
ighton, his Thames-side villa,» his hotel in 
his general ostentation, snobbery, and — 
uuld-be connoisseurship, his trimmings and 
ppings and trickery, his baits and his bluff. 
: had early life been an actor: in a sense 
himself later one of the outstanding 
e. Did he or did he not poison — 
or the sake of her money? With 
llan’s _examination of this question 
attention, already riveted, becomes— 
liché—welded to the story. The 
be recommended to readers of 
sensational interest, and to social 
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y ful experiences - are auidic in _vogue, his 
own experiences - have a natural richness and 
ety astoat of being merely concocted by 
_ the adult writer in search of a subject. 

He grew up in a Massachusetts town ‘near 
Boston, in a Jewish family and in a Jewish 
neighbourhood. His existence was not exactly 
the family was poor, and the boy was 


haunted by a vision. of the Angel of Death, 


against which he battled night after night. Yet 


the total impression left by the book is one of 
warmth and good humour. The agonies and 


~_exaltations of boyhood are seen through a witty, | 


adult eye. Though it cannot always have been 
pleasant | to have been a member of a Jewish 
‘group dropped down suddenly in an American 
town, it is the incongruities rather than the 
cruelties that interest Mr. Behrman—as in the 
-_ wonderfully funny anecdote of Dr. Aber- 


n - crombie, wedged in the streetcar and face to 
“no outa: in 5 te Mae: ‘He was - 1 


face with two men who discuss his identity in 
Yiddish. Or there is the day of Yom Kippur, 
when the boy finds himself listening to a 
socialist address by Eugene Debs; or his sur- 
_reptitious visits to an ice-cream parlour kept by 
the anarchist Emma Goldman, who—as he later 
_ discovered—was at the time busy with plans for 
an assassination; or, in the hilarious and touch- 


~ incidental mention of the prosperous Mr. 
Newman. As a youth Mr. Newman had emi- 


_ grated to America, with the intention of settling 
in New York. By mistake, he got off the train - 


from Baltimore at Newark; and the pronuncia- 
tion of the two names was so similar that it was 
payee months before he discovered his mistake. 

Stories like this combine farce and pathos; 
id Mr. Behrman tells them beautifully. To- 
gether with Alfred Kazin’s A Walker in the 
City, his book recaptures the essential quality 
of Jewish immigrant life in America. And since 
the Jews have to an astonishing extent come to 
‘speak for much of what is best in American 
civilisation, these books reach far beyond 


Brooklyn, N.Y. and Worcester, Mass. Large- 
scale immigration — 


i is over; only now are 
Americans able to consider fully what the whole 
process amounted to, in terms of spiritual as 
~ well as material gain and loss. 


A Stranger in Spain. By H. V. Morton. 


Methuen. 18s. 

It is a tribute to the variety and manifold 
attractions of Spain that Mr. H. V. Morton, a 
highly individual writer of travel books, has 
been able to present the peninsula in a fresh 
light, despite the many books which have been 
written about this country in recent years. 

A Stranger in Spain covers a considerable 
portion of the Iberian peninsula. Starting from 
Madrid, Mr. Morton describes various journeys 
‘through Castile, and he has a particularly inter- 
esting section about Pastrana where he visited 
‘the palace of the notorious Princess of Eboli, 

“That Lady’- of Kate O’Brien’s novel, and 
“where he saw the little-known Pastrana tapes- 
tries. He also has an excellent chapter describing 
Estremadura, a barren province rarely visited by 
tourists but which produced so many of the 
_ Spanish conquistadors. Few English travellers, 
~ too, venture as far as Trujillo, the birthplace of 
the eeeanrOs, but the cane sh Mr. Réorios docs, 


of the ew World. 
The legendary beauties of ey ea excite 


stand up ‘him as they have done his. predecessors, and he 
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_ ing account of his match-making Aunt Ida, the - 


Mancha he pays tribute to Cervantes, and 
hurries on to Segovia and Avila. But perhaps 


‘the best parts of the book are those describing — 


journeys to the Spanish Basque country and to 
La Coruna, which inspires some of Mr. 
Morton’s best pages. Here, meditating over the 
tomb of Sir John Moore, he truly achieves the 


underlying purpose of his book—the inter- 


mingling of English and Spanish history—and 
makes the reader realise how many historical 
links there are between the two nations. No 
wonder so many English tourists feel at home 
in Spain. 


Bex and Society . 

By “Kenneth Walker and Peter 
Fletcher. Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 
Dr. Walker has recently been described as the 
‘surgeon philosopher’, and from the titles. ‘of 
his books we may guess that Mr. Fletcher is a 
philosopher too. Not of course the modern kind 
of philosopher, nagging about sentences; they 
have no doubts about the meaning of meaning. 
No, they are what the world calls ‘ philoso- 
phers’ 3 they are sages. Now the function of 
sages is to present the familiar in an unusual 
and majestic perspective, to illuminate, and to 
give wise counsel. This they do to good effect. 

It is impossible in a few lines to do justice 
to their message—for it is a message rather than 
a scientific hypothesis awaiting verification. The 
general outline is as follows: the Life Force in 
man, which is responsible for all the social 
patterns that man weaves, is two-fold. There 
is the aspect concerned with his needs, per- 


sonal and social, and there is the Creative Urge 


which transcends his appetites-and entitles him 


to a freedom unknown to the beasts. The rela- — 


tion between the sexes partakes, or should par- 
take,-of both; there is appetite, but there is also 
Love, and in Love one partner in free personal 


has some fine descriptions of ‘Seville ana 
Granada. Then re-tracing his steps through La — 


i 


independence meets the other in full recognition _ 


of the personality that presents itself. In Love 
each enhances the other. (For some unexplained 
reason this relationship,is alleged not to occur 
between partners of the same Sex.) Sex is thus 
not an autonomous ‘instinct’ with its own 


history of development, but part of the total 


history of the individual, participating in all the 
vicissitudes to which he is exposed. 

And here comes the difficulty. Life is inter- 
action between the organism and the environ- 
ment, and particularly, where man is concerned, 
the social environment, Our society, in the form 
of parents, teachers, public opinion, and codes of 
respectability, thwarts .the creative potentiality 
of its members. Some are courageous and defy, 
some are lucky enough to get off lightly, but 


‘others fall victims and accept defeat. These 


ast marry for utilitarian purposes—for sexual 


intercourse, for position, for convenience, to 


have a home—not for Love. That is why so 
many marriages are failures. Unsatisfactory 
social pressures have prevented the partners 
from being independent persons and from re- 
-cognising each other as such. And, worse still, 
there are those whose collapse in the face of the 
inhibiting influence of society is so complete 
that they withdraw altogether and become 


- functionally impotent or develop some other 


neurosis; they are, indeed, not mal-adapted, but 
only too well adapted. Or else, in search of a 
chance to be different, they take to homo- 
sexuality (a very odd, and admittedly tentative, 
explanation); or else; to spur their diminished 
senses, they seek to suffer or to inflict suffering. 


et 


Olivetti Studio 44 


~. Authorized dealers throughout the country’ es 


A precision-built typewriter, the : “ete 
- Olivetti Studio 44 is designed with E 
- the painstaking attention to effi- ieee 
cient’ detail that distinguishes all 
Olivetti products. Its completeness 
and versatility give it an essential 
place in the small busy Office, where 2. Somme ‘ 
it will stand up to any amount 
- of heavy work. . - . 


86 character keyboard 
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Carriage on roller bearings 
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Half spacing 
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; may seem, mention- 


that may seal to 
i In their chapter. on homo- 
pre illumination for the 


é barity of our 
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Progress ap ‘the ish Mind. By 
ondorcet. Introduction by Stuart 
ampshire. 

denfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d. 

; consoling for the Philosopher who 


still Pollute the earth and of which he is 
1e victim is this view of the human race, 
ipated from its shackles. . . . There he 

th his peers in an ‘Elysium “created by 
and graced by the purest pleasures 
to the love of mankind’. Condorcet, 
from the Jacobin rulers, whose party line 
failed to follow, on the eve of death in a 
on cell, perhaps self-poisoned to save him- 
from ‘the mockery of trial by a People’s 
was happier than the many who have 
‘the same path in later times. He believed 
he se victim ee a = ‘Terror; we know 


semi world than did any of his contem- 
aries.’ Some of these changes have indeed 
to come: the nations have not yet ‘agreed 
ae principles of politics and morality’, and 
s have not yet di 
skery of the hopes of the Enlightenment is 


ut us | like the bats of a new. twilight. 
londorcet is a significant but not the best 
“esentative of the eighteenth-century achieve- 
He was a distinguished scientist and 
respect also anticipated the future 
failure to understand the problems of 
sty and history. The argument of his sketch 
plicity itself. Both reason and history show 
there is no limit to the perfectibility of 
True, every step forward in the direction 
and morality in the past has been 


passages, rather oa the ‘ ‘sea 


ents the errors, the crimes, the injustices 


red: but cheap 7 


-left to the prophets of unreason who flutter _ 


recalling Pentheus’ 
aoe decline. “We have watched — 


ism of Voltaire, the far-ranging imagina- 
of Diderot, the sociological analysis of 


tham, not to Condorcet, admirable as he 


"4 may have been as a-person. He was out of his 


depth in this field, as he was in the practical 
politics of the Revohition, It is none the less 
useful that a good translation of a book so often 


_ referred to. and so little read should be made 


available in English for the first time since the 


, inadequate version of 1795. 


Kleist. By Richard March: 
_ Bowes and Bowes. 6s. 


Mr. March’s admirable monograph on Heinrich 
von. Kleist could hardly be bettered as an intro- 


duction to that strange dramatic genius, whose 


works are so unusual in their combination of 


> ruthless psychological realism and melting or 


intoxicating poetry as to need an exceptionally 


gifted interpretative critic. Kleist’s plays stand - 


alone in their originality, occasional cruelty, and 
daring use of the pathological and the grotesque; 
but their beauty and greatness are undeniable; 
and though they have, as Mr. March maintains, 
“a special importance. for the literary move- 
ments of the twentieth century’, this relative 


aspect neither increases nor diminishes their . 


absolute value as works of art. 
Entirely sui generis as Kleist undoubtedly is, 
he is yet the heir to a great tradition; and 
“Romeo and Juliet’ broods over his first com- 
pleted play ‘ Die Familie Schroffenstein’ no less 
strikingly than ‘ Oediput Tyrannus’ informs the 


spirit of the magnificent torso ‘Robert Guiskard’. 


In the latter both heroes tower as leaders and 
protectors above a terrified people ravaged by the 
plague and looking to them for salvation. In the 
course of the action it is discovered that Oedipus 
is the plague-carrier; Guiskard for his part is 
found to be suffering from it; and both are 
undone by the fate they ar invoked to avert; 
but whereas the Thebans are saved by the dis- 
covery, the Norman army is seen to be doomed; 
and the terror of the stricken soldiers, the fearful 
description of the death that awaits them and 
the tragic hopelessness of the whole situation 
goes deeper and farther than the parallel passages 
in ‘ Oedipus Tyrannus’. 

Having recreated from an entirely independent 
angle a situation which has never ceased to 


haunt the minds of men since the days of 


Sophocles, Kleist applied his.searching technique 
to a discovery of another kind in his witty, 
spirited and exciting village comedy “ Der zer- 
-brochene Krug’, in which the judge is unmasked 
as the criminal. Then, turning to Moliére’s 
‘Amphitryon’, he gave a version which pene- 
trates beneath the ironical situation to the mys- 
terious region of sexual aberration, which he 
illuminated with terrifying clairvoyance in ‘ Pen- 
thiselea ’, “a work of overwhelming. beauty and 


~ power’, as Mr. March justly acclaims it. The 


fearful sexual duel between the heroine and 


: Achilles ends in her madness and his death at 


her hands in an outburst of frenzy strongly 


Euripides’ ‘Bacchae’. Yet in ‘Katchen von 
Heilbronn’ Kleist depicted with at least equal 
mastery her exact antithesis. Katchen in her 
charm, simplicity, innocence, and dog-like devo- 
tion to Wetter von Strahl goes somnambulistic- 
ally towards happiness and fulfilment, where 
Penthiselea was deluded to her doom. Somnam- 
bulism also plays a part in ‘Der Prinz von 
Homburg’, which (since ‘Robert Guiskard’ 


‘remained a fragment) is generally reckoned to 


_be Kleist’s masterpiece. A sleep-walking hero is 
a eet concen: yet not so daring 


Figeyon 
~ abjectly grovelling ana eas for his life 


He is prepared to give up everything, to hide — 

_ away in a corner, if only he may live. He will ‘ 
- even give up the woman he loves. It is doubtful 

whether there are any parallels in literature of ” 

a man making such a renunciation in a manner 


destruction by Agave in 


isobeying * 


as strident and contemptible as this. 4 
Involuntarily one remembers Claudio’s terrified 


. outburst in ‘Measure for Measure’, with the 


Piteous | conclusion: ‘ Sweet sister, let me live’. 
The imagination and poetry in his speech 
cause one to re-echo his plea even at the cost of 
his self-esteem and honour. But Kleist allows 
his hero to fall far lower; so low that only Kleist 
could have redeemed him. Like Claudio, his 
imagination was his undoing, and the sight of 


his open grave had completed his maral collapse. 
Appealed to in another way, his imagination _ 
-responds to the call; 


¢ ‘ and by accepting his 
destiny he is saved. 


In spite of his strangeness and non-conformity 
to many accepted canons of dramatic art, Kleist - 


is probably the greatest dramatist whom 
Germany, so prolific in outstanding dramatists, 


has produced. 


Imperial Policy and South 
1902-10. By G. B. Pyrah. 
Oxford. 35s. 

Now that close on half a century has elapsed 

since the four South African colonies came to- 

gether to form the Union, it is good to have 
this wise, temperate,.and readable account of 
how and why two of them, the then recently 
annexed Transvaal and Orange River Colony, 
were speedily given self-government as the 
necessary prelude to that step. The book under 
review is based largely on the unpublished 
papers of Dilke, Asquith, Viscount Gladstone, 
and, above all, Campbell-Bannerman and has 
been furnished with a chronology, thumb-nail 
biographies, a good bibliography, and a service- 
able map. The author gives full credit even to 
those he likes least and has never yielded to the 
still prevalent temptation to ‘debunk’ men who 
can no longer speak for themselves. 

Mr. Pyrah clears the ground by comparing 
the ideas of the leading British political parties 


Afriea, 


on the governance of empire. He says little more 


of Lord Rosebery’s Liberal Imperialists than 


that they sought to put the Empire on a more 


businesslike footing, and laments that Lord 
Salisbury, the Conservative Prime Minister; had 
never taken much stock of ‘the Colonies’ and 
that Arthur Balfour, his successor, perhaps with 
greater foresight, refused to believe that Boer 


_republicans could possibly become loyal British 


subjects in a mere year or two, On the other 
hand, he shows that their redoubtable Liberal 
Unionist ally, Joseph Chamberlain, with his 
high conception of trusteeship and insistence 
that self- -governing colonies were ‘ absolutely 
independent states’, stood very near the 
Liberals. These last had inherited the generous 
beliefs of Earls Grey and Elgin and the great 
Gladstone himself that coercion was as un- 
desirable in South Africa as in Ireland, that 
self-government ought to be granted to any 
colony that could pay its way, and that the 


only accéptable basis of unity was voluntary co- 


operation. 

The author shows that it was the Liberals 
who reconciled liberty with unity up to a point 
by transforming the Colonial Conferences from 
mere assemblages of colonial Prime Ministers 
who advised their chairman, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, into Imperial Conferences, full-dress con- 
ventions of Dominion Prime Ministers, over 
which the British Prime Minister as a rule pre- 
sided as little more than primus inter pares. It 
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_ reminiscences of rural life. 


there’s a way, on the dreariest day, ‘to look 
into the fair and open face of heaven’. 
Four years ago we started the Country 
Book Club with the purpose of keeping 
readers in touch with country affairs. We 
soughi the help of Mr. A. G. Street, who took 
responsibility for choice, saying: ‘I will 
choose books which appeal to me as a 


countryman, farmer, naturalist and sports- | . 


man. Then those who think as | do will 
be glad to join in’. 


Since then many fine private libraries of 
books on country life in all its aspects have 


- been built up in members’ homes through- 


out the country, And here’s the point: 
reader co- operation produces these books 
for members in special editions at a half 


to a quarter of normal prices, they are jull- | 


size, usually illustrated, unabridged, and 
very good to look upon. 


Does this sound rather a large claim? We 
produce the proof below. 
country-minded person you should try a 6 
months’ Spring- -Summer subscription. It 
will both save you pounds and prove an 
exciting and worth-while adventure. 


CHOICES 
March-August 


onty 5’6 eEacu 


a Book C i 


MIDSUMMER MEADOW by John Moore 


_ A Novel. The meadow is sanctuary to a rare 


flower and a circus troupe; both are threatened 
—the former by a bureaucratic drainage 
scheme, the latter by the law. * Sheer delight’ 
—Daily Sketch. March: 10s. 6d.; CBC 5s. 6d. 


BIRD GARDENING by Maxwell Knight 


How to Attract Birds. Written by a well-known 
broadcaster, this is a practical guide to the 
creation of private bird sanctuaries. ‘A 
“must” for all bird-lovers’—Country Fair. 


April: 10s. 6d.; CBC 5s. 6d. 


HILL OF LIGHT by G. D. Adams 

-A wonderfully realistic story of wild life—and 

in particular the badger—in the Welsh border 

country. ‘A fascinating book’—The Naturalist. 
. May: 12s. 6d.; CBC 5s. 6d. 


CHUCKLING JOE by Crichton Porteous 


A Biography. Mr. Porteous has known this 80- 
year-old Derbyshire countryman for 30 years 
and has faithfully set down his vivid and salty 
‘A rare gem’— 
Out of Doors. June: 12s. 6d.; CBC 5s. 6d. 


THE UNSOUGHT FARM 
by Monica Edwards 
and her husband 


y Re Rioakes Edwards 


struggled to bring into good heart a 70-acre | 


derelict farm which they hadn’t meant to buy. 
‘Beautifully written ... thoroughly English '"— 
Yorkshire Observer. July: 15s. CBC 5s. 6d. 


THE SECRET PEOPLE by £. W. Martin 


_A study of the changing pattern of English 

village life from 1750 to the present day. 
-*Thoughtful, well-documented, warmly recom- 
mended’—The New Statesman. 


August: 21s.; CBC 5s. 6d. | 


THE COUNTRY BOOK CLUB 
38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


(or hand to any bookseller) 


Please enrol me as 1 member of the Country 
Book Club. I will purchase six consecutive 
monthly choices, giving one month's notice 
thereafter should I wish to resign. 


(a) 1 enclose £1 16s. for 6 monthly books 
(including postage). 


(h) F will pay monthly on receipt of each 
book at 5/6 plus 6d. postage (U.K. only). 
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if you are a 


Just Out: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MUSICAL HISTORY 


J. A. Westrup | 
-Explains how we derive our knowledge of the music of the past, 
_ how music is influenced by its social and political background, by 
’ language and by racial characteristics, and discusses the contributions — 
made by literature and painting. Some of the peta of musical 
history are examined. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


* FOR BOOKSe 
PF 4 ; 


NEW, SECONDHAN 
AND RARE _ 
Books 


®%. 
ON EVERY SUBJEC’ 


? 


Jacob Miller 
Discusses the origins and growth of Russian industry, how the 
factories and farms are run, the wages systems, and the plans. A 
historical section describes the making of the Russian state, the 
Russian adaptations of Christianity and of Marxism, the Soviet 

- political system as a product of this history, and the deep brine 

changes now in process Ape the Soviet system. 


ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION > 
OF THE BRITISH FLORA 
J. R. Matthews 


An inquiry into the origin and geographical relationships of our 
native flora which examines not only the present-day distribution 
of British plants but also their occurrences in pre-historic times. 


Each volume 8s. 6d. net 
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University Library 
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It’s a cruel 
busine 


: this transferring of gentle c1 
from the quiet countryside to the te 
noise of a market-square; ‘this herc 
cramped pens; this over-stocking ai 
posure to all weathers; this loadi 
make-shift methods. It is a state of 
the R.S.P.C.A. strives to remedy, 1 
and year out. But there are on 
Inspectors and a vast amount of 
remains to be done before every 1 
place is a humane place—and a: sai 
for people as well as seo 


From the Government Bookshops 


Statement on Defence, 1955 


An outline of Government proposals for the financial year 1955-56 with 
emphasis on the new problems posed for Home Defence by the advent of 
thermo-nuclear weapons. (Cmd. 9391) 1s. (by post Is. 1}d.) 


Nuclear Power 


A Programme describing probable lines of development—cost, and the place 
of the Programme i in the Government’s policy. (Cmd. 9389) 
9d. (by post 104d.) 


London Transport pee. 
Report of the Committee of: Inquiry appointed to consider what measures 


could be taken by the British Transport Commission and the London Trans- 
port exccotye to secure preaice st aa or economy. —5s. (by post 5s. 3d.) © 


The Commonwealth and the Sterling 
Area: 74th Statistical Abstract 


Provides a comprehensive picture of Commonwealth and Sterling Area Trade. 


Thanks to R.S.P.C.A. Inspectors’ 
and_ co-operation, by local ates 
auctioneers, the N.F.U. and others, 
has been done in market-towns to i 
the lot of. cattle, pigs and poultry a 


‘ : Z - - lean 3 5 al R . 
* It bridges the gap between national and international publications in that it stilar pete eee i 
enables the trade of the wens cee, countries to be brought together and viewed of _ traffic (part 


teasing children) are a some | 
reforms they seek to effect. 

%& Please send a donation and say 

willing to organise a collection a 
Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. | 

105 Jermyn Street, London, S.' 
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‘The Liberals, 


*s regret “that: Bee 
y hounding ‘Milner 
Office, and withheld 


nce that the mining 
their: African workers 


es a good account ‘ot the acai’ 
“ieee in hice Soue Africa of 


issue was comparatively simple, the Liberals 
Id and ‘did stand by their principles; but he 
* to admit that as regards the future 
ion they sacrificed the large non-European 
jority to Anglo-Afrikaner - reconciliation. 
- he asks, what else were they to do? For, 
“as Milner had realised that the republicans 
ad never have signed the treaty that ended 
dreary South African war if he had insisted 
t they should accept the old Cape Colony’s 
L-tried civilisation, colour-b'ind franchise, so 
Liberals were fain to accept as the price of 
on the ‘partial political colour bar which 
South African National Convention had 
tten into the South Africa Act that made the 
ion. ‘They | did so in the expectation that once: 
majority of South African British and 
ikaners had shaken hands and gained con- 
nce they would surely accord more generous 
tment to their non-European dependants. 
at they were wrong is no reflection on them 
their principles. After all, fee & were only 
iticians and not BrEPAcs. oi. > 


fa: ‘Léve Us. By William Sansom. 
Hogarth. 8s. 6d. 


is is a most original book: ‘fadesd the reader’s 
t reaction may well be that it is too original 
half. It is a collection of short stories, which 
author (for reasons that will appear) prefers 
sall ‘ballads’. The central theme is the magic 
can touch the lives of « even the ordinariest 


“Ses frags wall, of a somewhat Cockney 
incidents are eves matters 


iat. 5 


Be cseria omen’ yeibiite- on the baenitic, 
ae extracts a wild, unlikely sort of 
| much as Mr. Betjeman does from simi- 

in verse: he has created a sort of 
y-dream world of the odd, dowdy, 


ansvaal | dat 


} pee Pecceiet where ~ 


eal ga a plumbers, park-keepers, _ 


Jim felt the oY needs in i his dork he iahoed 
a tear for that dear barker dead ‘below as any 
man of heart may do and never feel for shame. 
Where grief lets fall a tear, then who’s to blame? 
It. is surely right to explore the resources of 

our already so heavily exploited language to the 

_ uttermost, even in the most improbable direc- 


tions. This miscegenated offspring of prose and 


verse would seem at first_ ‘blush to be one of 
these, and scarcely likely to be viable, and _ its 
use for even a brief Passage liable to be un- 
rewarding: but here is a whole bookful of it, 
-and the cumulative effect, owing to Mr. 
Sansom’s extreme skill and ingenuity, is 
remarkably successful. It was a very odd book 
to attempt, and it is stil] odder that it should 


ese succeeded. It is moreover as achievement. 


_ rather than as experiment that it is to be com- 
- mended. It must surely remain unique: it has 
“no ancestors and can scarcely expect a posterity. 
But it is a very good thing that it has been 
done this once, and our literature should remain 
permanently just that little the richer for it. 


Five Hundred Borstal Boys 
By A. G. Rose. Blackwell. 21s. 


Mr. Rose has attempted to perform for England 
a penological study similar to those made by 
_ the Gluecks and some of their associates in the 
United States on the pre- and post-incarcera- 
tion histories of a group of prisoners; by means 


of such studies, and only by such means, is it © 


possible to gauge in any way the effect of 
different types of imprisonment, or to isolate 
those factors in the earlier history or personality 
of the prisoner, or his behaviour during im- 
‘prisonment, on which prognostications of his 
probable activities after release can be based. - 

Mr. Rose’s sample consists of the 472 
prisoners released from Borstal Institutions 
during the years 1941 to 1944 inclusive, and 
his data on them have been the various records 
made by officials before, during, and after com- 
‘mitment. No interviews with the former 
_ prisoners were apparently made, though the 
different Borstal institutes were all visited and 
their officials interviewed. Of these 472 prisoners, 
just under half did not come into further 


trouble with the police (or military authorities) 


after their release: a sixth committed - only 
minor misdemeanours; somewhat over a third 
committed further major criminal actions after 
they had left the Borstals. What, Mr. Rose asks 
- pertinently, are the factors which differentiate 
the “successes ’ from the ‘failures’? 

The question is a most pertinent one, but it 
cannot be said that this study supplies satis- 
factory answers. The data, the assorted official 
records, do not appear to be very satisfactory; 
and although the material derivable from them 
has been handled with considerable. statistical 
sophistication, the psychological or sociological 
concepts invoked are relatively naive. That tired 
old hack of British penology, the ‘broken 
family ’, is put through its paces once again, 
and once again fails to show any significant 
differences between the ‘ successes’ and the 
‘failures’, the ‘ well-adjusted’ and the ‘ mal- 
adjusted ’. ’ The one aspect of a criminal’s family 


- which previous studies have shown to be statis- 


tically significant—the possession of criminal 
records by other members of the family beside 
the subject under investigation—is completely 


neglected; Mr. Rose does not even say whether 


such material exists in the records. 

‘Mr. Rose’s most significant contribution is 
his demonstration that one of the most im- 
portant factors for the prognosis of prisoners’ 
ee ae Ks 


an 
neve bP so to commit further crimes after 
he is released; if the prisoner was lazy, constantly _ 


changing jobs, i in‘ dead-end’ jobs, or often idle, 
_the prognosis is much more unfavourable. Work — 


behaviour in the institution is much less diag- Cg ae 


nostic than behaviour in civil life; the feckless 


‘may become industrious, the industrious dis- 
affected under Borstal discipline; but these habits 
do not seem to persist once the discipline is 


_removed. 


A point which seems to be needlessly neglected 
is the nationality or ‘culture’ of the prisoners. 
Once again there is evidence to suggest that a 
large proportion of the criminal population of 
England is derived from the children of Irish 
immigrants; twenty-three per cent. of the 
Prisoners were Roman Catholics, about three 
times the proportion for the population as a 
whole; the mean number of children in the 
prisoner’s family is over five, which is vastly in 
excess of the average for England. The inferable 
reasons for not exploring the implications of 


these and similar figures suggest prudence rather - 


than scientific zeal. If it is determined that the 
children of immigrants do constitute an unduly 
large proportion of our criminal population, it 
might be possible to devise ways of dealing with 
this situation; to treat it, as most contemporary 
researchers appear to do, as something unmen- 


_tionable because it is not quite nice, or un- 


democratic, or intolerant, is not particularly 
helpful. 
This study contains over fifty statistical tables. 


The text is occasionally somewhat ambiguous. 


The Mustangs 
By J. Frank Dobie. Hammond. 21s. 


There were no horses living in America when 
the continent was discovered by the Spaniards 
at the end of the fifteenth century, although it 
was in America that the greater part of the 
evolution of the horse family took place. Until 
the end of the Pleistocene period numerous and 
varied species of horses, ranging in stature from 
that of a Shetland pony to larger than a Shire 
stallion, roamed far and wide; then all became 
extinct. The domestic horse is probably de- 


scended from the wild horses of central Asia, — 


and the ‘wild’ or, more strictly, feral horses 
of the southern United States that have been 
known for several centuries as ‘mustangs’ are 
the descendants of the horses introduced by the 
Spanish conquerors. 

J. Frank Dobie was born and reared on a 
ranch in Live Oak County, Texas, and his book 
is a monument to the mustangs that were once 
the glory of the western ranges, and to the 
white men and Indians, no'‘less wild and free, 
who captured them, ‘ gentled’ them and rode 
them, and finally annihilated them. Dobie 
despises that shameful motto of modern medio- 
crity, ‘safety first’, and most skilfully recap- 
tures the spirit of the great days of the Lone 
Star State. ‘The more machinery man gets, the 
more machined he is. When the traveller got off 
a horse and into a machine, the tempo of his 
mind as well as of his locomotion was changed 

. as a determinant in social economy the horse 
is utterly of the past’. 

This is a splendid book—American iteration 
at its best—that cuts through the veneer of the 
machine age to the clear air and hard life of 
pioneer days when values were simpler and more 
satisfying. As cowman, author, professor, and 
treasure hunter Dobie writes with knowledge 
and charm about the folklore of Texas, cowboys 
and the open range, and has produced the most 
complete account of the western mustang that 
has yet appeared. Everyone who likes the open 
air will enjoy this book. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


Not Much for the Fastidious 


FoR THE FASTIDIOUS, last week’s television was 
not rich in satisfactions. ‘We, the French’, 
second instalment, was the best thing by any 
reasonable standard of judgement. Its picture 
quality alone made it worth seeing. Its 
intellectual content was superior to that 
of ninety per cent. of the programmes put 
before us. ‘ Viewfinder’, on civil aviation, 
was pedestrian by comparison, which is not 
to deny it intrinsic interest. 

For those who prefer the passing show, 
there was the return of Princess Margaret, 
a cavalcade perfectly blending pomp and 
simplicity according to our exclusive Eng- 
lish formula. Passing the camera, the 
Princess gave us a smile all to ourselves, 
and a friendly little wave of the hand. 
There were delightful glimpses, too, of the 
boy prince and his small sister trotting in 
and out of the throng and evoking, one 
could imagine, deep-noted maternal excla- 
mations in a myriad viewing homes. The 
Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition from 
Olympia, London, boxing from Liverpool, 
and swimming from Ironmonger Row 
Baths were among the other activities of 
the outside broadcast department of tele- 
vision, which also had. engagements in 
Wales honouring St. David’s Day. Of these, 
the camera survey of the cathedral repre- 
sented the documentary category and made 
a most attractive programme. I can believe 
that it will augment the numbers of pil- 
grims to that splendid shrine next August. 

Allowing for the fact that the I.L.O. 
programme in ‘ The World Is Ours’ series 


was a repeat performance, ‘We, the 
French’ and “ Viewfinder’ stood out as 
solitary reminders, last week, of tele- 


vision’s academic role, two. programmes 
which had much to say that was worth 
hearing and supplied any amount of visual 
challenge. The filming of the French series 
has been wonderfully effective in conspiring 
with one’s readiness for adventure abroad in its 
emphasis on what is new and unfamiliar in the 
French scene today. The contemporary note 
was shown to be at its most dominant .in 
water-power projects, atomic-energy research, 
air developments, ‘and biological studies, some 
of them weird. 

All these were illustrated in picture sequences 
which irresistibly took the eye and compelled 
attention to the trends outlined by André 


‘Swimming and Diving’ 
London: 


THE, LISTENER 


Labarthe, a vivid and forceful speaker whom I 
found it stimulating to listen to but whose 
English vowel sounds may not have fallen easily 
on every ear. For peroration he wished us to 
accept the view. that economic geography was 
at the heart of the French collapse in the two 
great wars of our time and that it would not 
have. been a fact of history had France been 
more_ generously endowed with industrial and 


Club and televised on March 4 and 5 


other forms of energy. The new téchnologies, 
he implied, are going. to raise France to parity 
with other nations, leaving her and the rest of 
us with the final overriding problem of how to 
resolve’ the intellectual inequalities of men. In 
this present age we have become too. conceited 
to acknowledge that they exist. This new 
French revolution, it seems, is looking implac- 
ably outward for salvation and, like all human 
revolutions so far, perhaps for that reason it 


y 


from Ironmonger Row _ Baths, 
a two-day event organised by the Highgate Diving 
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will not succeed. ‘ We, the French’ gives us 
fascinating train-window glimpse of west 
Ccivilisation’s onward rush. 
Technically, last week’s ‘ Viewfinder’ was 
comparable television achievement and seem 
to lose something of authority and impact. 
over again, I was forced to believe that ‘ Vie 
finder’ could be and ought to be better th 
it is. For detail, I don’t think we should 
shots of Aidan Crawley crouching in ¢ 
and talking away from us in the cours 
his interviews. It might serve better 
more often, his voice came from off-scre 
and that we should see him in full disp 
during the summing-up. period, in whi 
he invariably exhibits his best powers. It 
an improvement that he is adopting a m¢ 
relaxed style. The point is that when 
feel that a speaker is tense we share f 
tension. Correspondingly, we are grateful 
him for relieving us of it. The civil aviati 
future -was graphically indicated a 
annotated by the experts who appear 
The executive vice-chairman of Rol 
Royce in particular revealed himself as tf 
possessor of a fine television presence. 
far as the weight of ‘ Viewfinder’ gene 
goes, perhaps the producer, James Bred 
is too modest. I notice that he does 
give himself larger credit type than anye 
else in the programme, an act of restré 
rare among television producers. 
Like background music, studio audien¢ 
are beginning to get on viewers’ nerves, 
so I feel entitled to say from the letters 
receive. Meanwhile, our protests 
against background music have gai 


in The Sunday Times: ‘I am_ whol 
heartedly on the side of those who resé 
this crude monstrosity as at once _ 
outrage on the art of music and an inst 
to the intelligence of any normal-mind 
man’. Mr. Frederick A. Whiting, of Sco 
Lane, Shortlands, Kent, suggests: ‘ Perhe 
the President of the Royal Academy — 
Music will install loudspeakers at fut 
exhibitions, regaling us with hot jazz’. 
commend the notion to the satirical: reg 
of Eric Barker, who might be a useful al 
in this campaign. The music for ‘ Filming 
Africa’, on Saturday night, was absurdly ; 
necessary. There were redundant noises in # 
I.L.O. programme. It is surprising to find 
producer as experienced and as competent 
Norman Swallow inserting gunfire to mark 
outbreak-of-war sequence. That convention 
now belongs to the nursery. For that 

it always did. REGINALD POUND 


a 


As seen by the viewer: 
on March 3: 


Princess Margaret’s return from her Caribbean tour 
the Royal Family watching the aircraft land at London Airport; 
and (right) the Princess waving at the television cameras 


a 


on March 1: 


“A Visit to St. David’s Cathedral ’, 2 
the exterior of the cathedral and (right) a relic of St. D 
and the casket in which it is kept 7 


one of the oldest shrines i ing Great Br 


Photographs: John 
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‘Beaux Moments’ 


LIDAY? ’ SAID “A GLOOMY VOICE 
the bus. ‘Never again, thank 
. We started with a cold in the 
; both of us, the hotel was two 
ds a day each and it rained 
ty day except the Monday. Now 
just stay home with the telly’. 
was a Saturday morning and I 
ught of the speaker again that 
ht, reflecting that really what 
h the marvellous swimming and 
mand and Michaela’s close-ups 
the family life of the lions (so 
ch more dignified than that of 
‘ther such radio family), and 
a the Variety bill, we were all 
bably as well at home as any- 
ere. For good measure and to 
d the nation happy to bed, Mr. 
tinald Tate then went over the 
ails of the Crippen case, includ- 
the scar on Belle’s stomach and 
for the hundred thousandth 
e. A grand nightcap. Not all 
Poets in the world have given 
lh good value as the good doctor of Hilldrop 
scent by his life and works. 
thought the young man who introduced the 
‘iety was faintly embarrassing. Pretending to 
bad is all right if you can truly convince 
ir audience that you could be good if you 
d. Anon, three sisters, name of Waldron, 
‘e frantically plucking and pummelling a 
jety of musical instruments, and a few 
qutes later two dapper gents, name of Kelly, 
wing dinner-jackets, which is, of course, the 
y wear for the occasion, were balancing each 
er on their heads, front teeth, feet, and 
er parts. Miss Bonnie Downs danced and 
iz, and after all—why not? Bernard Miles, 
dciously rustic and chucklesome, held us like 
ancient mariner. Lastly, Reg Dixon, who 
mages to be at once simple and knowing, 
led in: a Cheshire cat. A pleasant bill, if 
better than it ought to have been. 
Zarlier in the week Eric Barker stirred up a 
‘nets’ nest with his ‘ Look At It This Way’, 
ich defied the modern taboo (as rigorous as 
tt of sex discussion for an earlier age) that 
> must not make jokes about manual workers. 
ake Industry’ was thus considered tasteless, 
> a lot of it was funny in a clumsy way. 
irl Hackney’s ship launching was a treat. On 
whole, though, Arthur Askey’s ‘ Before 
ur Very Eyes’ remains the most reliable item 
clowning. 
Second sight is not perhaps a popular sub- 
+ in Lime Grove—the play on that subject 
ich brought back Miss Fay Compton to the 
een being rated unworthy. But Sunday saw 
sther sort of second sight: a reissue of Peter 
tinov’s ‘The Moment of Truth’ which had 
ly a qualified success some years back at the 
elphi Theatre. It was worth seeing again and 
me up in better focus. But its trouble is still 
prolixity. Mr. Ustinov has many significant 
ngs to say. (He is a deeply serious, even an 
mest character, contrary to popular estima- 
n.) He has material here for about four one- 
. plays: one of them likening the dotard 
tam to King Lear; another about Laval; 
other about the ethics of press-photography; 
4 a comically cynical drama about the rever- 
s of fortune which are the lot of the loyal. 
Fragmentarily, the evening offered fine 
mgs: moments of stinging dramatic irony; 
jorisms of no contemptible sort; pathetic 
fleaux; Shavian paradox; and some good 
sounters between irreconcilable points of 
w. But the total gesture is hopelessly muffed: 
ig before we had begun to be irritated by the 


be 


| ee '° 


THE LISTENER 


‘The Moment of Truth’ on March 6, with (at back) Hugh Griffith as the 
photographer and Peter Ustinov as the Marshal; 
nurse; (right) Jeannette Sterke as the Marshal’s daughter 


‘ b 


rumpled sky cloth, the last ‘act’ had grown 
into a wearisome and inartistic prolongation of 
a play which had died long since. On the other 
hand, there was acting to admire: Jeannette 
Sterke as the Cordelia of the -case, and the 
nurse (or Kent) of the tale to whom Noel 
Hood gave greater stature than one recalls the 
figure having on the stage. But Peter Cushing 
hardly suggested the brassiness of the Laval 
figure, nor the acumen either. He seemed merely 
what used to be called, in the heyday of 
Edwardian snobbery, a ‘ counter-jumper ’. Hugh 
Griffith had some good minutes as the photo- 
graphic snooper who scoops the moment of 
truth, old Lear with dead Cordelia in his arms. 

Mr. Ustinov himself was nine-tenths excel- 
lent as the old man, with many telling quirks 
of age. But the study wore thin under close 
scrutiny and was seen to consist of a good deal 
of ‘mugging’. The play still disappoints, but 
did better on television than in the theatre, per- 
haps because one ‘ takes” a television play as 


Antonio with Carmen Rojas, one of the principal 

members of his company, in the Seguiryas Gitanas 

during the televised ecoprerantt of their dances on 
ar 


left, Noel Hood as the 
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one takes a book, privately. To be 
part of an audience which is col- 
lectively failing to react with the 
expected emotion to a living and, 
so to say, tangible performance, is 
much more of a strain. The corol- 
lary is that nothing on a screen ever 
quite ‘ goes’ so well as a live success. 
After it, we were offered another 
sort of moment of truth: the 
verdad of the Spanish dance as ex- 
emplified by Antonio and Carmen 
Rojas in one of those wonderful 
duos which combine the excitement 
of the courtship of birds with that 
of a battle of grasshoppers and 
make most other sorts of dancing, 
country, ballroom, or ballet, look 
bloodless, dainty,’ and dull. The 
only loss in television is of the 
colour and of the audience’s return 
of the magnetic current set up by 
the clacking claws and lashing tails. 
Otherwise the presentation was fine, 
never making us look at the wrong 
thing at the wrong time. The pito 
and the flailing heels, the spinal ten- 
sions and proud looks came across 
perfectly. One feels as if much watching might 
give you varicose veins and a lordosis by proxy! 
More, please. 
Puitip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Tough Work 


“THE STATEMENTS was interesting but tough’, 
said Huck Finn (on The Pilgrim’s Progress). 
He might have felt the same about the com- 
plexity of “Women Beware Women’: (Third), 
Middleton’s Jacobean drama. Still, the Jacobeans 
had one accepted way of cutting a tangle. Never 
mind rhyme or reason, they said in effect; Death 
will solve a problem as neatly as anything. And 
Death duly solves Middleton’s curious piece 
which séems to open in a vein of harsh mirth 
and ends so catastrophically that, in perform- 


“ance, I was unable to keep a tally of the corpses. 


“Isabella stark dead! O treachery! ’ cries some- 
one. A moment later a victim falls through a 
trap-door. Another person is sick to death; 
somebody else agrees that death runs through 
the blood in a wild flame. A Duke finds sight 
and strength going. So forward: it is the kind 
of massacre that only a very well-behaved audi- 
ence will now take on the stage with utter calm. 
On radio it is easier, though even here I defy 
anyone, without Middleton’s text as a crib, to 
say exactly what is happening. 

But one must beware of simply jeering at a 
blood-bath. That is too easy. It is a feeble 
Jacobean tragedy indeed that has not more to 
recommend it, and in ‘Women Beware 
Women’, though most of the characters are 
vile bodies, we do follow the intricate plot with 
admiration as well as repulsion. There is little 
of the great reward of poetry; the piece depends 
upon the careful coiling of its intrigue, the 
dramatist’s obvious enjoyment of his craft. 
Oddly, perhaps, I remember first from R. D. 
Smith’s production the short chess game 
between Livia—Beatrix Lehmann used a steel- 
mesh voice as the woman who had ‘ buried two 
husbands in good fashion’—and the duped 
mother-in-law (Dorothy Green) with a ‘ young 
gentlewoman’ to guard. The speaking through- 
out was steady; and at the end we could almost 
smell the deadly fume while censers were 
swinging in the masque. ‘ There’s some devil 
in the fume’. Yes, true. 

Set against this, ‘ Nebuchadnezzar’ (Home) 


Legal & General” 
: “ RIGHT FIRST TIME—Why is it they | “‘ How do youmean?...I know 


az always come to mind when Life Assurance they are a friendly office but...” 


is mentioned ? ” 


““Well, they really do advise — 
on Life Assurance matters — 
and you feel at once that they 
upea great tra- are taking a personal interest 


dition for ser- in your own particular problem.’ — 
/ vice... anda é. ‘ 5 aot 


very personal ““Tsee...asort of common bond. Now I ce 
service at begin to understand why they’ ve made so 
seee-that:”, many friends for Life.” z 


“ That’s not easy to explain, but through 
3 »», the years they have built 


fa 
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"t is not our place’to decide which style of fireplace the public shall buy; but merely 
to be aware that, in addition to the growing number of people who favour the modern, 
sophisticated’ lines, there are many who still prefer the solid and more decorative — at 
traditional styles. : . ; ade Ty , ; k 
Our range includes models to suit all tastes, and throughout you will find. the same superb 
quality of materials and craftsmanship for which the House of Royal Venton has always _ 


been renowned. 
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‘The sor ie eet charming ae a 
tery in Elizabeth Poston’s music recalled to 


altery, sackbut, dulcimer’ to a curt ‘You do 
cannot say that this piece was exactly ‘band 
is before’. Nebuchadnezzar here was a strange 
ellow, a blend—it seemed to me at first—of the 
xplosive. Mr. Cattermole of ‘The Private 
secretary * and Hugh Walpole’s Herrick Crispin. 
nd the idiom was troublesome. All very well 
> escape from Wardour Street. But it was hard 
» take ‘Babylon is becoming so terribly over- 
rowded. Some sort of housing scheme is clearly 
ndicated *.. However, the Biblical tale is sove- 
eign. It was amusing—through the eyes of 
sord Duncannon and Muriel Jenkins—to dis- 
Scr Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego ds 
ersonages; and Donald Wolfit was the player 
© fill out the text, to achieve a hoarse terror 
the climax, and to present Nebuchadnezzar’s 
hange of heart. But. Mr: Wolfit would have 
een better employed, I think, in the Middleton 
agedy. 
Doubtless it is the thing now to regard 
ajor Barbara’ as a total loss, with much 
the rest of Shaw’s work. Impenitently, I 
ound its revival (Light) most exhilarating: the 
and as before, tambourine and cannon. Such 
rtists as Irene Worth, Frank Pettingell, and 
arbara Couper (Lady *Brit*) took their 
hances ravenously in a production by ‘Wilfrid 
antham. It was a pleasure to hear Miss 
Vorth’s voice, ever responsive to the prose 
nythms. Shaw—whether we hold his argu- 
nents to be valid or infuriating—could always 


layers will continue to be grateful. 
“The Man in the Queue’ (Home) proved to 
the perplexing story of Inspector Grant’s first 
urder case: it all came back to him when he 
layed an old tune of the ’twenties. I felt that, 
he repeated the tune too often, he might be 
n the point of wearying himself, for this 
necdote—dramatised from Josephine Tey by 
onguil Antony—is not very absorbing. The 
st, with Peter Coke as Grant, put all hearts 
ito it—I liked a Scots performance by Helen 
urns—and H. B.  Fortuin’s production 
ightened the drama. Alas, I never felt vitally 
in the murder of the man in the 
catre queue, and that was fatal. Unless you 
in feel in some way Pet nts corpse, a thriller- 
estigation can be tireso: 
“As for the most oe Hello, Playmates ’ 
lome), which ended in a dubious Hoxton 
ght-spot, it took David Nixon’s gentleness, 
thur Askey’s resilience, and Irene Handl’s 
oca contortion—the band as before, in fact— 
assure us that the text was broadly comic. I 
ain unconverted. The statements were 
resting but tough. Next time, possibly . . . 

. C. TREWIN 
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HE SPOKEN WORD 
Critics 


SIONALLY, WHEN I TAKE the twelve-mile 
ney to ees county town, a superior but 
lign person in sober uniform. boards the bus 
i; x itely asks to see my ticket—the Inspector. 


-a Cornish local preacher who would con-. 
se the repeated record of ‘ cornet, flute, harp, 


n aw which I mean, brethren—band as before’. 


ite for the voice, and down the ages English 


“ 
a pate Ses 
acter 
’ 


STENER | 


tan can ey Siz -geniality turn the ‘humdrum 
journey into a pleasure-tri p. 

I listened to ‘ The Critics’ both last week and 
the week before, although on the earlier occasion 
I didn’t board the bus until it had passed Book 
and Art, by which time conversation was in 
full bloom. It is remarkable in a broadcast dis- 
cussion how infallibly the mere sound of it 
transmits the mood of the party. An uncongenial 
group is audibly betrayed by the thin, northern 
quality of its tones: the listener could diagnose 
it, I believe, even if the discussion were in an 


- unknown language: and the full, warm hum of 


friendly argument is equally: unmistakable. But 
whatever the atmosphere, ‘The Critics’ never 
abandon good manners, and this, so far from 
repressing candid opinion, actually encourages 
it; in fact, when the party is on cordial terms 
the most violent and uncompromising disagree- 
ment is often heard. This equability is partly 
due, no doubt, to the nature of the themes dis- 
cussed. Unlike politics, the arts do not, except 
in extreme cases, fray the temper. 

In the two programmes I listened to, ‘The 
Critics’ were evidently on excellent terms, Rose 
Macaulay, John Lambert, Denis’ Mathews, 
George Campbell Dixon, and T. C. Worsley 
(who was succeeded last week by Ivor Brown), 
with Paul Dehn as Conductor, agreed or dis- 


- agreed vigorously on their five themes in a con- 


stant flow of lively and intelligent talk which 
they evidently enjoyed as much as I -did. Mr. 
Dehn is a stimulating Conductor. By laying the 
least possible emphasis on his function, avoiding 
the quite unnecessary thanks which some con- 
ductors bestow on each reporter, and himself 
making lively contributions to the discussion, 
he creates the impression that the conversation 
is running of its own accord, In fact the only 
thing that sometimes impairs this impression is 
the slightly too formal wording and delivery of 
a report, which gives the effect of a sudden 
change from talk to reading—a small point in 
two programmes which were among the best 
“The Critics’ have given us. 

John Summerson, himself an_ excellent 
* Critics’ Conductor, has been working out a 
reconstruction of Theobalds, the great palace 


_ built at Waltham. Cross by William Cecil, Lord 


Burleigh. In its final state, as completed in 1585, 
it was one of the greatest of Elizabethan houses. 
Now nothing survives but a narrow strip of 
brick and stone. Fragments on the site, plans 
at Hatfield and in the Soane Museum, and 
official surveys made in 1607 and 1650 are all 
the evidence that remains. I can imagine only 
too well the drearily informative talk that might 
be drawn from these scanty relics, but by their 
aid Mr. Summerson, like his architectural pre- 
decessor Prospero, delighted us for a matter of 
fifteen minutes with the word-built fabric of a 
vision. 

Another form of criticism appears it in the series 
of four talks at present in progress called ‘ Eng- 
lish and French Legal Methods’, the first three 
by C. J. Hamson, Professor of Comparative 
Law in Cambridge, the final one by André 
Bertrand, Professeur des Facultés de Droit at 
the Ecole Nationale d’Administration. So far I 
have heard the first two, ‘The Purpose and 
Function of the Courts’ and ‘The Prosecution 
of the Accused’. There is a curious pleasure to 
be had from listening to the cool, precise, lucid 


discourse of a learned lawyer, and I have found 


Professor Hamson’s talks engrossing not only 
in their orderly presentation of the difference 
between ‘English and French legal methods but 
also in the strict economy of his style. Listening 
to this bare, shapely language, appealing to sense 
and not to senses, refreshingly free from decora- 
tion, colour, amd all the bric-a-brac of oratory, 
I seem to be transported into a world of steri- 
lised poetry. And yet I don’t doubt that by care- 
ful peeton one might detect in it those 


_‘ Sosarme’ 


ee a5 


implicit 2p tect without which, as Eric 


Newton pointed out in his talk ‘ Illumination. 


by Analogy’, it is almost impossible to frame 
a sentence. He was speaking of the art critic’s 
problem, of translating the visible forms of pic- 
tures into the invisible experience of the critic, 
which can be solved only by the use of analogy 


and metaphor. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
The English Handel 


In A RATHER DESULTORY WEEK the performance 
of ‘Semele’ in Professor Anthony Lewis’ series 
of Handelian revivals shone like a bright star 
“when only one is in the’ sky’. Better known 
than the two earlier works and containing two 
of Handel’s most beautiful melodies, ‘ Semele ’ 
yet deserves more frequent performance than it 
gets. For it represents Handel at the height of 
his powers and as a truly English composer. The 
value of this series is that it has clearly displayed 
the growth and transformation of MHandel’s 
genius from the Italianate ‘ Apollo e Dafne’ and 
to the English style of ‘Semele’ in 
which he proves himself a true successor to 


. Purcell. He had had practice with Gay and 


Dryden and Milton before he came to set Con- 
greve’s admirable libretto. But it is astonishing 
that a foreigner, who never learnt to speak our 
language fluently, should yet have come so near 
to achieving ‘a musical~idiom of the English 
language, a feat only matched by Lully’s in 
France. 

But for those who are not interested in the 
historical aspect, which is anyhow a secondary 
consideration, ‘Semele’ remains an enchanting 
work. Not-all the singing -was quite worthy of 
it but, for the very reason of its Englishness, it 
presents less difficulty to our singers than its 
Italian predecessors in the series. Jennifer Vyvyan 
sang Semele’s music beautifully, and how sen- 
suous, even after centuries during which such 
feeling is apt to evaporate from music, her 
invocation of sleep still sounds! Anna Pollak 
made a redoubtable Juno, though stylistically 
perhaps not quite at home in this music. William 
Herbert’s Jupiter seemed lacking in authority 
and strength. After all, he is the overbearing 
male, not merely a mellifluous tenor. His air, 
*‘ Where’er you walk’, was taken just a shade too 
slowly for its graciousness to be felt, and the 
singer changed his vowel-sounds (e.g., d to ah 
on ‘ shade’) in the florid passages. But perhaps 
it was unkind of Handel (and a symptom of his 
still imperfect command of English pronuncia- 
tion) to set a long @ to a lengthy melisma. 

On Wednesday the symphony concert in the 
Home Service commemorated the birthday of 
Sir Henry Wood with a programme of the type 
with which he was specially associated. There 
was English music by Vaughan Williams and 
Elgar; there was Tchaikovsky, whom Wood 
popularised in this country sixty years ago; and 
there was vocal music, on which he was a special 
authority, and which was a feature of his pro- 
grammes, as of most others in the days before 
singers were ousted by instrumental soloists. The 
singer was Gré Brouwenstijn who achieved a 
beautiful final phrase in Tatiana’s ‘ Letter Song’ 
after a somewhat unsteady opening, and sang 
* Abscheulicher’ from ‘ Fidelio’ with fine lyrical 
feeling, if with too little dramatic force in the 
recitative. 

In Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B flat minor, 
that remarkable veteran, Mark Hambourg, who 
was playing the work when it was still a novelty 
some sixty years ago, gave a remarkable display 
of the grand manner of performing this kind 
of concerto. It was not particularly accurate 
textually, nor was it steady in tempo, so that 
one marvellad at Sir Malcolm Sargent’s ability 
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Continuous “Performance 


‘ EVERYTHING FLOWS, NOTHING IS STILL’ said the Greek sage 
Heracleitus 2,500 years ago — but he might have been speaking of 
an I.C.I. chemical plant today. One of the main lines along which 
chemical manufacturing is developing is in the introduction of 
continuous processes to replace production in batches. This line of 
development is also being followed, of course, in other, more 
familiar fields. Just as the smooth surge of power from the jet 
engine is replacing the supply of little ‘ packets ’ of energy by the 
piston engine, so in modern chemical plants the continuous 
transformation of raw materials into finished products is replacing 
the batch by batch methods of yesterday. In these developments, 
I.C.I. is playing a pioneering part. 

There are still certain products where so many different varieties 
of material have to be specially made that ‘ batch’ production is 
unavoidable but, 
continuous processing, and most new plants—such as those now 
operating or under construction on the great new site at Wilton, in 
North Yorkshire — are designed to operate 60 minutes in every 
hour, night and day. One outstanding example is the new Wilton 
plant for making an important synthetic resin for the plastics 
industry. This resin used to be made in a series of stages; today, 
the finished product emerges on a conveyor belt in a continuous 
stream. A process of this type places heavy demands upon the 
designers of special instruments and automatic controls, because 
these devices are the very crux of the operation. But the skill and 
experience of I.C.I.’s engineers and instrument experts has been 
equal to all eventualities, and the latest I.C.I. plants set new 
standards for efficiency in production. 


~ Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 


that the response is generous.” 


whenever possible, I.C.I. has introduced — 
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kakcH "10 195 
rs ne ARCs sy, YORK aepeals fo 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Dr. Cyril Garbett, The Arck 
bishop of York, writes: “Th 
terrible scourge of Cancer hz 
bereaved countless 
and the menace of it mu: 


familie 


haunt almost as many mor 
The Imperial Cancer Researc 
Fund is doing invaluable wor 
in carrying out active Researc 
in their Laboratories at Mi 
I therefore earnestly endor: 
The need is great, we must s¢ 


Hill and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
the appeal now being made. 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own labor: 
tories without State aid. New lines of research are starting; né 
equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift to Tt 
Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F. RG, S., Royal Gaited ¢ 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, WC: 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 
1° 
DQr/ 
per annum 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24 ee 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income 


tax paid by the Society in each case. Sums up toa 
total holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment 
in Abbey National. For further particulars apply 
for a copy of the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £213,461,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


ra ~~ rs ety 


T ‘is Prcoait sender oes British a 
American composers, — especially _ those 
i writing in the early years of this century, 
_ were drawn to the verse of Walt Whitman; 


mposers such as Valen and Henze have set 
ny diseaticnly i in minor works; even stranger 
id that Hindemith has written (in 1946) a 

e oratorio on the poem ‘ When lilacs 
the dooryard bloom’d’. (This was not 
time that Hindemith shad used Whit- 
bar is a setting for male voices of ‘A 
ar Midnight ’ dating from 1929 and there are 
even earlier ‘Three Hymns’ » Op. 13. But _ 
= were minor works, both set in translation, 
| the ‘Hymns’ do not figure in the recent 


sued by his publishers.) 
Sage te think of one of. the ‘most 
<ed, -nature-loving. Poets 


cians 
indoor, dapper and self-conscious musical 
of our age! “Even the wilder Hinde- 
h h of the nineteen-twenties seems a more likely 
ion than the recent theoretician who has 
d, in revision, much of the spontaneity of 


and there are exceptions. to even Hinde- 
th’s rules; let us see how he tackles the 
ody that forms the bulk. of ‘ Memiories of 


Gick is Banetshedt as cA Requiem ‘ ‘For 
we love”’ and it is laid out for mezzo- 
no and baritone soli, chorus and large or-_ 


When the news came that Lincoln had 
Be shot, Whitman was walking home to 
yn after a yisit to the opera (‘how your 
| atone ‘changed, and the drum and 
ere heard in their stead’), All next day 


. klyn was semi-rural in those days and the 
W iz: somehow the sight and scent of 
were at once and forever associated, 


‘recurring images in the poem: 
drooping in the west and the hermit- 
the 


nd demith has set Reecdeccspice (the ess 
tr: tion in the score is his own) in eleven 
them quite short songs, others 


it is astonishing to find that more recent _ 


t of itis cart, checked by the com-_ 
ser and issu 


century. attracting one of the 


' works. But these are preconceived , 


. But first a word about the origin of the - 


iat, home, _ the family, not eating, not 


mind, , with | Lincoln’s death. There | 


im pression of neurotic Lapin 
y Symphony in E flat by Elgar, 
“no less lush in orchestration nor less. Passionate 
“in feeling, served to exemplify the virtues of 
Pe ruictaral strength, apart from being the nDagct 


_ of a saner, healthier mind. 


A new work ey Gerald cca 2 In terra pax’ 5 


By JOHN AMIS 


Tises of te title, ‘ When lilacs last in the door- . 


yard bloom’d’, of which the first three lines are 
set toa ten-bar unit that resembles the first part 
of an aria (for the baritone). The next three are 
dealt with in recitative, in which the motive of a 
falling third on woodwind is introduced. 

The second section of the poem, five lines be- 
‘ginning ‘O powerful western fallen star! ’, is set 
for the chorus. A regular and typical clockwork 
rhythmic pattern continues throughout. Section 
three of the poem, like section one, consists of 
six lines so that it occurs to the composer to 
recapitulate the music used for setting the first 
section. But this new set of six lines, beginning 
“In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house 
near the white-wash’d palings’, is of greater 
length and the words-do not fit, so the baritone 
starts in recitative and the orchestra takes up the 
original baritone melody of. the first section be- 


tween the halves of the word ‘ white-wash’d’. | 
The same ten-bar unit is used; when it runs out 


recitative takes over, and the same falling thirds 
are heard. The treatment may look procrustean 
but it does not sound so. The only criticism of 
the number might be that Hindemith has not 
yet absorbed the nostalgic and elegiac mood of 
the poem. 

The falling thirds introduce the next number; 
they have been preparing us for the introduction 
of Whitman’s motive of the lone bird in the 
swamp. The call may sound more like a cuckoo 
than a hermit-thrush, but it is, at any rate, a 
concession to illustration and is used quite fre- 
quently during the course of the work. After 
three numbers in slow tempo with the key of C 
sharp minor predominant there is a change to 
A minor and the mood of a scherzo for ‘O 


western orb, sailing the heaven’. The same key 


is kept for the simple song ‘ Sing on there in 
the swamp ’; this was presumably the first music 
of the Requiem to be written, as it appeared in 
1943 as one of ‘9 English Songs’ » for voice 
and piano. - 

_ The poet asks ‘ And aes shall the pictures 
be that I hang on the walls, To adorn the burial- 
house of him I love?’ And as he makes the 
pictures in words the composer changes the 
ground, as it were, under the poet’s feet; a song 
for baritone and chorus comes to a close in the 


' middle of one of Whitman’s sentences. The next 


number follows attacca, however, and the sen- 
tence is continued, but it is clear that the words 
are being spatchcocked into the preparations 
for a Hindemithian four de force. And then, at 


‘Lo, body and soul—this land, Mighty Man- 
_ hattan’, a powerful fugue is launched; a second 
. one follows and when the two are aiunbined the 


egy _ first climax of the work is reached. 


pe tadaniiier ferns 1 is . agales applied in No. 8. 


ri own. Thies new work, vith is in the Christma: ; 


vein of Vaughan Williams’ * Hodie.’, is entirely 


characteristic and a beautiful addition to the bi 
list of small-scale cantatas. Denis Stevens, turn- — 


ing his attention to early fifteenth-century — 
France, produced a delightful, not too learned, — 
programme performed by the Deller Consort 
with jg expert instrumental players. 
DYNELEY Satie 


ae 


Whitman and Hindemith | 


“indents When lacs last’ will be broadcast at 6. 55 p.m. on Friday, March 18, and 8. 15 p.m. the following day (both Third) ~ 


is 
oer bird’, written in the style of an aria. A 
baritone recitative follows, then a hymn ‘For 
those we love’ and once again the mezzo’s aria 


is heard, an exact repetition, but with the bari- — 


tone singing new words across it. The music is 
touching but, of course, the words cannot be 
followed. This duet leads into the death carol 
‘Come lovely and soothing death’, by common 
consent one of Whitman’s finest lyrics. This is 
written in stanzas and Hindemith follows suit, 


connecting the last four stanzas by a harmonic | 


causeway _of F’s that recur in the bass every 
sixth bar; the carol is the emotional climax of 
the Requiem and is followed by the work’s 
climax of excitement. It is a picture of war— 
‘And I saw askant the armies "—that ends with 


_the sad truth that the corpses ‘ themselves were 


fully at rest and suffered not, The living 


‘remain’d and suffer’'d’. . 


Military march, baritone narrative and choral 
comment follow ‘each other regularly until at 
last the baritone’s voice is replaced by an ‘ Army 
Bugle, backstage’ playing the Last Post against 
a pianissimo accompaniment, the same that pre- 
viously served the baritone. This leads straight 
into the finale: ‘Passing the visions, passing 
the night’. The tonal scheme has come full- 
circle; the fugue was in E, the duet in C, the 
death carol in F, and the war picture swung 
between F sharp, D and B flat. The baritone’s 
leave-taking is in C sharp minor, his song 
punctuated by tolling chords on the brass with 
bells added. As the chorus sing the final words 
the two soloists intone the words of the opening: 
‘When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d’. 

It is impossible not to feel that Hindemith 
was moved by the poem. True, there are many 
passages where his familiar routines are set in 
motion, ostinatos pound along, rhythms once 
started grind their way through to the conclu- 
sion of a section. But these are not always the 
uninspired passages: the great choral fugue, for 
example, has few peers amongst its composer’s 
work. Word-painting may be almost non- 
existent but the mood of the poetry is often 
imaginatively -hinted at. The scherzo-like ‘O 
western orb’ evokes the feeling of ‘ As I stood 


‘on the rising ground in the breeze in the cool 


transparent night’ with chilly gusts. of. string 
writing. The fragment of melody that follows 
the words ‘I perfume the grave of him I love’ 
is heaven-sent, and so is ‘ Sing on, sing on, you 
gray-brown bird’. Hindemith may not wear his 
heart on his sleeve as Whitman does, but at least 
he gives poetry for poetry. 


The Eleanor Rathbone Memorial Lecture for 1954, 
which was given by Lord Samuel on the subject of 
‘The Good Citizen’, has been published by the 
Liverpool University Press, price 1s. 6d. 
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Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you’ by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


lwed Ww ta The 


SAFE-KEEPING 07% there would have been nothing | 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 


to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


(Tel: MONarch 8985) 
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=H it hadn't been for him . 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
PROVIDES A FULL 
AND HAPPY RETIREMENT 


no 


ASK THE MAN FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 


IDEAL HOME 
EXHIBITION 
STAND 384 
Flowers are 
; , “s perfect gift 
Here is a fully automatic portable record reproducer truly . I~ — : this special o 
@ MODEL A238. worthy of the finest recording. Hand-built for the connois- — % bi yo _ _a for flowers co 
110/250 volts. A.C. ee ¥4 = 


28 gns. tax paid. seur, the new PORTOGRAM A28 is an instrument of superb 


@ New Collaro faction, a greater appreciation of your ferourite recordings. 


three speed mixer 7 . 
changer. Post coupon below for fully illustrated leafiet. 
@ New ‘Studio’ High 


your sentiments nr 


? ay f oo eloquently than 
@ 3-valve Amplifier - quality —an instrument that will give you a deeper satis- — _ words. And it is so easy to 


fresh untravelled flowers deli 
when and where you wish at home 
abroad through members of Interf 


ew * a . This unique service costs so little; for orc 
Fidelity Crystal Porto g ram = livered within Great Britain and the sterling 


@ High Fidelity 
Pormpacat Mingies RADIO ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Elliptical Speaker. Suppliers to Government Depts. Schools, Education Authorities, etc. 
= 2 GE Se ee 6 SS Sf 2 25 ST Be SS SS SSS Se Se ee ee ee ee 


Ask your local 
| dealer for a 
j demonstration, or 


Name __ 


write for full 
details to:— 


Address.» -. bes a ti - 
PORTOGRAM Radio Electrical Industries Led.. Preil Works, St. Rule St, 
London, S.W.8. 


the Interflora service charge is 1/-, e 
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Speech aie Wd amount of plain flour. You 
also need soft fruit and whipped cream for 
Ailing, In Vienna the favourite filling by 
r is wild strawberries. 


Break the two eggs into.a bowl and add 
3 of a breakfast cup of caster sugar. Stir 
or twice with an egg whisk and then begin 
sking. Continue with the whisking until the 
as very thick and pale yellow in colour: 
-you hold the egg whisk -over the bow] the 
ixture should run in a thick stream from the 
g whisk. You can now add the 3 of a breakfast 
ee en ees Nc oe Seon 
fully and fold it in with a palette knife or a 
patula. Now drop spoonfuls of the mixture on 
o the well-buttered and floured baking-sheet. 
ou can use a tablespeon or a dessértspoon for 
octet is sure to leave plenty of room between 


hn Adflop of mixture. Flatten each of these . 


3 s with a knife so that they are fairly even, 
nd ys ee baking-sheet into the oven. Bake 
ntil the little rounds are golden brown—this 
$a matter of minutesonly. ~ 

From now on, you will have to be very quick. 
the rounds from the baking-sheet while 


eEMov 


o 


Crossword No. 1,297. 


a’ 

e Playfair her used as am example has the ecavad 
MPLETON, ech no letter recurs, followed by the 
sst_of the alphabet in order. I and J count as the same 


_ ‘Fo encode a word, split it into pairs of ‘letters 
thus, VE RG EN Cy. The pair Cy ‘becomes Fw, 
using es corners of a rectangle of letters. 
Note that yc would become wr. For two 
Jetters in the same row (or column) use letters 
'to the right of (or below) each. For ast ‘Jetters 
of a row. or column, use the ‘first. The en- 
_ coded word would thus be SB UF TA FW. 


[egies 


ENR BBS BB 
-- tla, 
» Bis Al Od SE BD 
re 
1S SE, 


Pees TH 


BY 


‘. 
- D6 


pit droit nnd sweetened, terete You ~ 
ill need 2 eggs, }-of a breakfast cup of caster~ 


Pre-heat the oven—Gas Mack 4, about 390 ~ 


Playfair I. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
value 30s., 21's., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


‘losing we First past on Thursday, March 17. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
nvelopes containing them should be addressed to the Bditor of THE LIsTENpR, Broadcasting 
House, London, ‘W.1, marked ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner 


they are still very hot—easing them off with a 
‘knife—and twist them into cornets. The easiest 
‘way to do this is to roll them round the handle 


_of a wooden cooking spoon. You will find that 


the pastry is very easy to handle and quite soft, 
‘but it hardens as it cools. J always stand my 


_cornets in an empty tumbler—one cornet inside 
the other, dusted lightly with flour—so that they 


keep their shape while cooling. 
That is all—except that you will have to fill 


them with the soft fruit and whipped cream, 


which you do at the last possible moment before 
serving. You can use quick-frozen or tinned 
fruit, too, but be sure to drain off all syrup. 
Although I know that this would be disapproved 
of in Vienna. I have used ice cream instead of 
whipped cream now and then. 

(GRETEL BEER 


VINEGAR FOR THE CARPET 
Tf you are washing a patterned carpet and you 
are doubtful about the fastness of the dyes, how 
can you prevent one colour running into 
another? One answer is vinegar. Simply make 
up a carpet shampoo, using warm water and 
synthetic detergent. And to each pint of 
shampoo, add one tablespoonful of _ vinegar. 


‘For rinsing, carry on in the same way—add 


vinegar in the same proportion to your Clear 
water. This recipe is useful for more things 
than carpets at spring-cleaning time. Vinegar 
comes to the rescue when you are washing loose 


By Pipeg 
Book tokens, 


wers ‘to five clues, in italics, are to be inserted in the 
diagram in code, using a code-square of which the ‘key-word 
has to be discovered. Most of the letters in their encoded 


"forms can be found from the lights to other clues. ‘Com- 


Parison of the encoded forms. with the normal forms enables 
» the key-word and code-square to be deduced. -Punctuation 
in abbreviations used is to be ignored. 


CLUES—ACROSS 
4. Where the butler keeps his underwear? (6) 
6. A County ‘Councillor gets former ‘Home ‘Secretary to 
~ agree (6) : 
14. Cockney calls for a. Hawaiian dance in this hall (4) 
12. Bone made plain ‘by Paul Nash (4) 
14, Sweet i an aloof languid fashion (4) +3 
45. ‘ There’s nothing Tike eating hay when you’re —— 
~ (Carroll) (5) 
16. I, when surrounded by jolly talk, can be gay (5). 
18. Plotter has to make his mark, with varied advice all 
round (8) 
“19, Strike the cheeky urchin in front of the old dean (7) 
21. Jane or Zane (4) 
‘23. When ‘the scamp gets through, he does his-work well (6) 
‘24, Poets take in nothing for the stage (6) 
Baie with apple sauce, in Syria (6) 
26. Does the vicar theep his here? (See 1A) (6) 
28. Learning one’s lesson from a nasty sly look (4) 
29. Salivary gland discharged—half rotten in the centre (7) 
a Getting to know Heather round the old pine (8) 
85, Join ‘her on; this is a small one (5) 
Ber? t With this cash you can almost fill the larder (S) 
87. This eagle is a vulture (4). 
The first part of the Scottish harvest is very fine (4) 
|. Close to ie left side (4) 
"Po: set a high value on Latin is an oddity of old 
Uncle“ (6) 
41. Not far. off, van agitated Turkish governor is after her (6) 


DOWN 
1. Bantu tree under a mythical mountain (6) 
2. Small airship for ‘ dug-out’ Colonel (5). 
3. Most of the pple, an unknown quantity, fuddled the 
old shrew ( 


> 


os = Stirred up vile pool in S. Africa (4) 


everyone! Black man with no thead! (7) 
i 3. Rudoish? ’s Canadian pepo 
.8. Vehemence in quarrel and (4). 
Be One of Queen Alexandra’s big dogs? (4) 
. Paying this money makes you a ye a (5) 
A common informer (4) 


we ae - ie eel 
‘ ’ 


Sia, Serres 


covers or curtains and are not sure of the fast- 
ness of the dye. 
RuTH DREW 


Notes on Contributors 


Str THomas Rapp (page 408): until recently 
Head of British Middle East Office, Cairo 

‘COLIN CuarK (page 410): Director of Institute 
for Research in Agricultural Economics, 
Oxford; lecturer in statistics, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 1931-37; author of The National 
Income, 1924-31, The Economics of 1960, etc. 

F. L. CarRsTENn (page 415): lecturer in German 
history, London University; author of The 
Origins of Prussia 

IRVING SARNOFF (page 417): senior psycholo- 
gist, Student Health Service, Michigan Uni- 
versity 

Eric AsHpy (page 421): President and Vice- 
Chancellor, Queen’s University, Belfast, since 
1950; author of The Future of Universities 
in Australia, Challenge to Education, etc. 

W. F. HouGHTon (page 423): Deputy Educa- 
tion Officer of the London County Council 

Eric NEWTON (page 424): art critic to Time 
and Tide 

L. A. G. STRONG (page 427): novelist, poet; 
author of Common Sense about Poetry, etc. 

JoHN Amis (page 453): London music critic 
of The Scotsman 


17. The wind-swept hmes took pleasant (5) 

20. Write up, in French, ‘ The plant is here’ (8) 

21. Having gone a bit unsteady, gaze around for the soda- 
water maker (8) 

22. This old king must gain a victory at last (5) 

25. State everything, showing nasty temper in the end (6) 

26. What a din, starting up with a dilapidated car—it’s 
disgusting! (6) 

2%. Part of speech a copper makes with brave abandon (6) 

29. This magpie is smaller than the English type (4) 

30. 2 neat arrangement I can show you a family of moths 
S 

$2. Part of the legislator’s defence (4) 

$3. Change the rate for this early award (4) 

84. Scottish glen in a shower of rain (4) 


Solution of No. 1,295 


CAIRO OHOECED 


SEORORORE a 


CKO 
1. (metro)POLIS*. 2. Rev. of SERIF. 3. OFTEN= 
OFT(en). 4. 2 @efs. 5. (na)SCENT...6. ROWEN*. 7%. 
FEELS*. 8. SAG@voy lett)UCE. 9, x. 10. ‘ Pairing Time 


Anticipated’. 11. PET IS*. 12. WE-L-DS. 13. Ref. to 
heraldic FIELD. 14. CRUEL, LUCRE*. 15. PO-IS-E. 
16. ROTES*. 17, Pun on PAINS and ref. to ‘Taming of 
the Shrew’ IV iii. 18. “ Julius Caesar’, 19. NAD R*, 
20. D-RUBS. 21. x. 22. TASTE*. 23. Ref. to ‘ Sweeney. 
Todd ’. 24. Pun on FRIEZE. 25, A-CORN. 26. ER-O-SE, 
27. RUNES.* 28, Fright, teginning. 29. ALLOT*. 30, 
SISAL*. 31. CRUET*. 32. L-UR-ED. 33. 2 defs. 34. x, 
36. 2 defs. : 
(* = anagram, x = hidden) 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: J. P. Mernagh (Romford); 
2nd prize: A. F. Toms (London, S.W.19); 3rd 
prize: Miss J. M. Keir (Dumfermline) 
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Study at Home 


for 2 DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “‘into residence”’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
€xaminations (in some cases two). You cai 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degreés and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries: PROSPECTUS 
from C, D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE8S, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


REESE ae ed 
Your Success 
depends upon 
Your English 


Your friends and your employer judge 
you by the way you speak and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent Institute way. Many 
Students say that the moderate fee 
charged for the Effective English Course 
is the best investment they have ever 
made. The tuition is so planned that you 
make noticeable progress within a few hours 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


—and a 15-Minute Test 


Send a 24d. stamp today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391H); Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery” (the informative prospectus). 


exams. 
qualified Tutors. 


Courses of Home Study for 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C.,. founded 1887; provides courses of preparation for General 
Certificate of Education (for University Entrance, Professional Prelim., 

or evidence of good education; all Examining Bodies, including London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Universities), London University Inter- 
mediate and Degree exams. for B.A., B.S¢., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., Bar (Pts. and ID, Teachers’ Diplomas, and other 
The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly 
Fees are moderate*and may be paid by instalments. 


3% PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY - 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


B.Se.(Soc.), 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 

READILY UNDERSTOOD. 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
at 3/6 each 
Write to the publishers for list E, post free 
on request 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


It’s no go the merry-go-round, 


It's no go the batteri, 

We've got to go'and earn . 

So let’s take a taxi, 
(Anon.) 


pound, 


We've a feeling that this jingle was written 
by a very frustrated motorist., But then, 
after swinging a starting handle for fifteen 
minutes who wouldn't be frustrated. 
Perhaps *Anon.’ will read this advertise- 
ment, because we have got a cure for his 
frustration. He should... 


1. Visit a garage or accessories dealer 
and buy a venset Model *H’ 
Charger. (This will cost him 117/6). 

2. Carry it home (it’s quite small) and 
plug it into the mains, 

3. Throw away his,starting handle (he 
should enjoy doing this). 

4, Charge the battery religiously (a 6 or 
12 volt battery charges at 24 amperes 
on the Davenset Model 'H’). 

5. Enjoy summer motoring this winter, 
then re-write his jingle thus: 


I've thrown away my ‘merry-go-round’, 
I've motored the winter thro’, 
*Cos, thanks to the Model’*H'. 
My battery's as good as new, 
(Also Anon.) 


I have found 


MODEL H BATTERY 


CHARGER 


PARTRIDGE WILSON & €O., LTD. 
Davenset Electrical Works, Leicester 


” Printed in England by. Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British 
London, W.1.—Al editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting eo no ge W.1. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE WHEN 
YOU ARE SICK 


STUTIS 


(A registered Friendly Society 
founded in 1912) 
STUTIS is a sick benefit Society founded 
primarily for the teaching profession 
but open to all professional workers, 
who are invited to join it to ensure 
financial aid in illness, 


An annual Contribution of from one to 


twenty guineas. 

SICK PAY of from 10/6 to £10.10.0 a week 

and an average return of 75% of annual 

eontributions to form a 

SAVINGS ACCOUNT on which compound 

interest at 24% per annum jis allowed 

and fram which cash withdrawals may 

be made. 

Write for a booklet giving full information. 

f S.T.U.T.1.S. (S, Dept.) 

The Secondary Technical and University 

Teachefs’ Insurance Society 

29 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
Telephone: EUSton 6737 


* A Welsh 
Coxswain 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc, Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service; Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expért postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams, im Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. - 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments, 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. of. subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


Please write for details and name 
of nearest agents. 


CHAPPELL 


CHAPPELL PFANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 7600 


a 
- 


EXCHANGE 


_ 


He needs YOUR help to help others 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions, 
Will you help in the constant bat-- 
tle against rising costs? Send your 
contribution, however sinall, - to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 - 


Treasurer: . 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.£,,M.C, TDMA. 


x 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, Loudon, E.C.4. 


296 PITMAN HOUSE ~ 


Broadcasting 


anes 10 195 


MAKE WRITING 
YOUR HOBBY 
THIS YEAR 3 


If you have “always meant 1 
write when you had time” you ca 
have no better time than nov 
Bigger papers, bigger chance 
Don’t put it off any longer. Th 
LSJ for 35 years has led the worl 
in correspondence coaching of 
personal character that is wu! 


-equalled. LSJ students sell the 


work while they study and eac 
course is planned for the individu 


The LSJ was founded under tt 
patronage of the great leaders « 
the Press and its unmatched resul 
caused “Truth” to say: “The LS§ 
claims less and achieves more.” 


Advice is given freely to a 
those who would like a preliminar 
opinion before they begin and ther 
is no obligation. There are courst 
in Journalism, Story Writin 
Radio or TV Plays, Poetry, Liter: 
ture and History. 


The free book “Writing for tt 
Press” makes no _ extravagat 
promises but shows you how youca 
enter a field that is open to al 
The fees are moderate. Begin no 
with the long evenings before yo 


Chief Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISI 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C 
a MUSeum 4574 — , 

“ There are LSJ students all over the world.’”: 


your personal 
_ tutor 


This astoundingly successful -paini 
has a teaching method all his o 
Under-his guidanée amateurs dev. 
into real painters, fully - trained 
express their own ideas in flue 
effortless colour. Now you can enj 
his personal criticism and guida 
on every picture you paint—thro 
the Hayward Veal Oil Painting Cou 
You'll find it as exhilarating as ate 
in a master-artist’s studio. At the 
of this unorthodox, witty and _ 
course you'll be able to paint 
paint well, ° 

Write to-day for free prospectus giv 
full details of the Hayward Veal ¢ 
Painting Course to— 


_PITMA 


COLLEGE OF 


Ns 


